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EDITORIAL 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF HUMANITY 


if we waited until we knew more about psi abilities, 
we could better interpret their human value, their social significance. 
But the very spur to investigate depends largely upon the importance 
we see in them at this point. Without a compelling vision of their 
potential role in human life, there is no adequate impulse to do the 
research itself. It is this impulse to investigate the realm of psi 
phenomena and the degree to which it catches the scientific imagina- 
tion of the day that will determine how fast we are to advance 
toward an understanding of man’s nature through the important 
channel of parapsvchological research. 

Among those primarily concerned with human values and social 
issues today there is perhaps no one who is more energetically and 
more directly calling attention to the basic needs of humanity to 
develop the means of reconstructing itself than the distinguished 
Harvard sociologist, Professor P. A. Sorokin. It occurred to us to 
call across our imaginary boundary to Professor Sorokin to ask him 
for an exchange of views and to inquire what significance he can 
discern for his area of inquiry in the studies that are going on in 
parapsychology. The letters themselves are self-explanatory. 
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June 9, 1948 


Dear PROFESSOR SOROKIN : 

In your new book, The Reconstruction of Humanity,’ you have 
taken a great step; you have cut boldly and firmly through all the 
pretty talk, vaporous theories, and comfortable beliefs concerning the 
basic problem of human relations and have laid open before us the 
central need of society today—the development and social implemen- 
tation of the natural, altruistic energies of men. 

This development is to be achieved through a conversion, a cul- 
tural swing, from the sensate culture of today, as you refer to it, 
which is based on a materialistic and cerebrocentric view of man, 
over to a superconscious or idealistic (psychocentric) culture, in 
which the social values and concepts of the great spiritual leaders 
of the past are dominant. 

Your diagnosis and ideology appear to me the only possible ones 
a scientist could accept. You have done a brilliant service in so 
forcefully clarifying this critical situation. 


Now, however, we want to start the therapy; we want to re- 
establish the superconscious in an effective role in our culture and 
recreate man in a truer image than the one in which our sensate, 
materialistic beliefs have molded him during recent centuries. How 
shall we proceed? Where shall we get our medicine? Not from an 
authoritarian ruling, a philosophical argument, or even a sociological 
one (for example, that it would be good for us as a society). No, 
it should be as scientific as can be. It is a question for psychological 
research whether a man has a superconscious factor; and since such 
a factor would, by definition, involve nonphysical properties, it is a 
parapsychological problem. As you know, the problem of the ex- 
istence of nonphysical properties in man has been the subject of long 
experimental research in parapsychology. Definite conclusions have 
been reached which have met the toughest critical demands of an 
antipathetic psychological profession. 

In the view of the parapsychologist, then, here is your medicine. 
We have the prescription you are waiting to write. Not the whole of 
it; no, only the beginning. But at this state, with all the doubts 
there are of your getting your remedy accepted by the patient, would 


* Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948. $3.00. 
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you not do well to offer the “pharmacologist’s” report in support 

of it? 
. The evidence we have from parapsychological researches dealing 
, | with such capacities as extrasensory perception has compelled us to 
» —) gecognize the existence of principles in mental life that do not show 
» | the same dependence upon time-space-mass relations that material 
- systems have been found to do. These findings have definitely opened 

our minds to the possibility that there lies beyond the frontiers of 
. | the physical sciences a realm of processes peculiar to personality, hav- 


| ing properties of its own and potentialities unique to the mental 

1 life of the individual. You associate altruism with these higher 

n | tealities of the mind, yet except for our few challenging discoveries 

+5 in parapsychology the scientific world has no acceptable evidence that 
they exist. 

m Have you not, then, a crucial interest in this parapsychological 

) | ‘esearch, and above all, in the vigorous pursuit of it to see what 


) greater and more transcendent truths lie beyond the fragments we 
have thus far sifted out? If you can agree to this common purpose 
d it will add greatly to the appreciation of the immediate significance 
of psi phenomena to mankind and its well-being. It is for want of 


te, +e ae 

| adequate appreciation of their significance that these phenomena are 
an» among the most neglected of scientific data today. The appearance 
a of a great and challenging book such as yours must make every 


ee | intelligent reader eager and ready to turn to the search for what 
cal can now be done. What solid spot lies ahead on which a forward 
ich step can be taken? We can, I think, by assembling all our soundest 
evidence, help provide such a stepping stone for the advance to which 


a ’ you are pointing the way. 
ong Sincerely yours, 
ais J. B. Rone 
an 
June 12, 1948 
soi Dear Dr. RHINE: 
eof | [am in complete agreement with you on the paramount impor- 
ubts | ‘ance of a scientific study of the “superconscious” or “parapsycholog- 
yuld | (al” energies of man. For several years I have followed your 


pioneering work with great appreciation. You, your collaborators, 
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and other workers investigating extrasensory perception, psycho- 
kinesis, and related phenomena have already given to us some 
glimpses of the superconscious and some of its properties. 

Your researches have not merely established beyond question the 
existence of the parapsychological or superconscious faculties in man, 
Your investigations bearing upon the nature of these phenomena 
have shown that the superconscious energies play a part in normal, 
everyday experience. 

As you rightly state in your letter, however, these studies are 
“only a beginning.” The realm of parapsychology is so complex 
and so little known that for the greatest possible advance of knowl- 
edge in this field innumerable further studies making use of a variety 
of approaches are needed. I would like to make a few suggestions 
pertaining to the manner in which this research may be broadened 
at the base if workers from various branches of science can be 
attracted to this new field in numbers commensurate with the im- 
portance of the problems it presents. 

First, we might expand the present research to include a careful 
assessment of all available accounts of experiences, past and present, 
which appear to fall within the scope of parapsychology. If we 
could sift out to some degree what is valid and what is mere 
mythology or superstition in these experiences, such a survey would 
yield a wealth of suggestions of value to the research regarding the 


nature of the superconscious energies. The experience of the found- | 


} 


ers of great religions, of the great moral educators of humanity, of 


prophets and mystics, of yogi and seers of all types may in some 
degree deal with and contain these superconscious energies. 


Second, we should carefully study the techniques used by men ’ 


of genius in religion and philosophy, science and fine arts, ethics and 
technology, law and education. Since the epiphenomenon of genius 
means the highest form of creative activities, and since these activ- 
ities seem to be impossible without the operation of the super 


conscious energies, it may be that these rare examples of mental , 


accomplishment are parapsychological par excellence. Since such | 


men and women succeeded in becoming instruments of the supercot- | 


scious, they evidently discovered somehow the right road to the 
highest psi powers. By a thoughtful analysis of the ways and meas | 
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by which they became geniuses, we may stumble on some of the 
secrets of the superconscious and of the techniques for further open- 
ing this realm to rational, scientific exploration. 

Third, by experimental, clinical, statistical, historical, and other 
methods we should attack numbers of different problems concerning 
the nature of psi phenomena and their relation to the superconscious, 
altruistic energies of man. As a matter of fact, such attacks are 
already under way. Some scientists, like J. L. Moreno, are already 
studying experimentally the phenomena of creativity and spontaneity 
in relation to psi abilities. Others—like those who have studied men 
and women of genius statistically, clinically, sociologically, even 
biologically—have thrown some light on factors and properties of 
this group which is of such great potential importance to parapsy- 
chology. Still others, like William James and similar investigators 
of the phenomena of conversion, or yogism, of “miraculous” activ- 
ities of great altruists, of prophets, of “healing mystics,” and so on, 
have also contributed something to our meager knowledge of the 
parapsychological energies. Further on, several creative and pio- 
neering scholars are now carrying on a series of experimental studies 
of a number of aspects of the superconscious. 

At this pioneering stage some of the studies are likely to mis- 
carry, but a few lucky ones may give to us a tested and testable 
knowledge in this field. Personally I would welcome all such in- 
vestigators and their valiant efforts. The more investigators and 
the more variety in the scientific attacks, the better. Though at the 
present moment these pioneering explorers are a minority in the large 
hody of scholars and scientists, though they have to bear a great 
deal of unsound criticism on the part of “traditional and pedestrian” 
critics (hardly very creative), these pioneers have their own reward : 
the joy of creative pioneering, a certainty of the paramount impor- 
tance of the problems studied, and a certitude that in the future their 
legion will grow and will become a majority. They can say about 
themselves what one of the early Christian fathers said of the small 
group of Christians: hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia implevimus. 


Sincerely yours, 
P. A. SoroKIN 








WHATELY CARINGTON’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


By J. Fraser Nico. 


"T un MOST significant thing about Whately Carington’s connection 
with parapsychology was the timeliness of his arrival in the field. 
The year was 1916, and the Society for Psychical Research had been 
in existence for a third of a century. When Carington appeared 
on the scene, he early detected the weaknesses of parapsychology 
as it then existed and saw clearly why early hopes had remained un- 
fulfilled after so many years of effort. Up to that time the research 
methods employed, while professedly scientific, were merely judicial, 
Carington referred to them impatiently as “witness box methods.” 
In effect, a sensitive’s statements were examined by a jury (re- 
searchers and readers of the reports) who would form an opinion 
favorable to one interpretation or another. Researchers might, and 
did, differ between themselves in their judgment of evidence, and 
disputations were long and profitless. It was all a matter of opinion, 
and one man’s view was as good as another’s. In 1916 parapsy- 
chology had not yet emerged from the natural history period of the 
subject. 

At that time Carington was a temporary officer in the wartime 
British Army. He had received his early education at Eton; and 
when the war was over and he had graduated in natural science at 
Cambridge, he proceeded to carry out an extensive research on the 
psychogalvanic reflex (5). This formed the basis of his first attempt 
to revolutionize research in parapsychology, but a number of years 
were to elapse before he was able to put the enlivening project into 
action. 

Having absorbed almost the whole of the serious literature on the 
subject he wrote two books on the survival problem. One of these 
(2) set forth some ingenious speculations on a possible mechanism 
of survival in terms of four-dimensional space. The other (1) sum- | 
marized the best evidence on the subject up to that time. He con 
cluded that the likelihood of post-mortem survival was of the order 
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of P = .50. In retrospect it is evident that this book formed the 
parting of the ways for Carington. It was ostensibly an account of 
qualitative investigations—but it ended with a statistical probability. 
Thereafter he pursued new ways of his own devising. 

For some years parapsychology heard little of Whately Caring- 
ton. He was engaged in physico-psychological researches for the 
Air Ministry and War Office. Yet it was his connection with the 
Air Ministry that drew him into one of the oddest inquiries that 


have ever fallen to the lot of a parapsychologist (6). For reasons 


that will emerge, this particular investigation seems never to have 
been described in any psychical journal, and it will consequently re- 
ceive here rather more discussion than would otherwise be its due. 

In 1924 the Department of Civil Aviation had its attention 
drawn to the extensive and extraordinary claims made by the San 
Francisco Dr. Abrams (1863-1924). Abrams had invented a com- 
plicated electrical mechanism, and he maintained that when patholog- 
ical specimens (for example, blood, sputum) were brought into the 
environment of his invention certain “electronic reactions’ were set 
up by means of which it was possible to give a diagnosis of the 
pathological state of the donor with a high degree of success. Be- 
cause of the Air Ministry's interest in the matter, a committee of 
investigation was formed in London under the leadership of Sir 
Thomas Horder, M.D. (now Lord Horder). Most of the actual 
research was conducted by Whately Carington. 

A Scottish physician, Dr. W. F. Boyd, had constructed in his 
Glasgow laboratory a modified form of Abrams’ electrical arrange- 
ment, and he agreed to co-operate with the committee. There were 
three groups of tests. The first was carried out in London and was 
a complete failure. Carington, unaccompanied, went on to Glasgow 
where he inspected Boyd’s small laboratory and carried out tests to 
see whether the apparatus (and the human subject who was an 
essential part of it) could discriminate between different samples of 
drugs under fraudproof conditions. 

Dr. Boyd accepted the committee’s conditions in every detail. 
The laboratory was separated from an outer room by means of a 
small hatch. Through this hatch, and hidden from the subject and 
the operator by layers of gauze screens, Carington placed one or 
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other of two similar bottles. Each bottle contained about a quarter- 
inch of apparently identical substances, but in fact one was labelled 
“active,” the other, “neutral.” Carington’s description of the first 
experiment is best given in his own words (certain resemblances to 
card-guessing trials will be obvious to the reader) : 

“T then conducted a test consisting of twenty-five trials. For 
each trial I raised the sliding panel of the hatch, inserted a bottle, 
dropped the hatch, and waited for the operator to say whether the 
reaction obtained was ‘dull’ (corresponding to the ‘active’ sub- 
stance) or ‘clear’ (corresponding to the ‘neutral’ substance). The 
decision was practically always given within a second of dropping 
the panel and on several occasions even before I had fully with- 
drawn my hand; I found it in fact difficult to keep pace with the 
operator.... 

“T was careful to vary the order in which I presented the bottles 
and also to shuffle them frequently so that no possible observation of 
my movements by operator or subject could furnish any clue as to 
which bottle would next be presented. 

“Of the twenty-five trials all were correctly discriminated. . . . 
The chance of this occurring by accident is 1 in 33,554,432.” 

Variations of this type of experiment were conducted, and in 
some cases six drugs were used for discrimination instead of two. 
The antichance results in these (five) experiments were 1 in 180, 
1 in 7,776, 1 in 32,768, 1 in 5,518, 1 in 65,536. 

At a later date the tests were repeated, but this time Carington 
was accompanied by Sir Thomas Horder and Dr. C. B. Heald. Fur- 
ther, in order to exclude all possibility of fraud (humanly speaking) 
the committee called in Mr. (now Dr.) E. J. Dingwall, who was 
then Research Officer of the Society for Psychical Research and a 
leading authority on the detection of séance frauds. Dingwall made 
suggestions for further tightening-up of the conditions. The experi- 
ments proceeded and the results were of the same highly significant 
order as before. 

Carington always maintained that, though the committee had 
been invited to investigate “electronic reactions,” they had in fact 
been confronted with the phenomena of parapsychology. While 
expressing the warmest respect for Boyd’s scientific acumen and 
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integrity, he discounted the theory of “electronic reactions” and 
asserted that the electrical apparatus could not conceivably have gen- 
erated the phenomena he had witnessed. He claimed that he was 
not alone in holding that opinion, and (as he informed the present 
writer on many occasions) he had endeavored to persuade the com- 
mittee to adopt a psychical explanation. To that proposal they 
demurred, he said, and their report contained little more than a 
bare statement of the facts. They did, however, go so far as to 
say that ‘it would be premature at the present time even to hazard 
in the most tentative manner any hypothesis as to the physical basis 
of the phenomena here described.” In later years Carington often 
spoke of the Glasgow experiments, especially so when he was carry- 
ing out researches in paranormal cognition and psychokinesis. 

Carington’s greatest period as a researcher in parapsychology 
did not open until the year 1933. From this time forward his whole 
time was taken up in conceiving new experimental methods and put- 
ting them to vigorous action. He had long been dissatisfied with 
the traditional methods of investigating the personalities who mani- 
fested in mediumistic trance—to say nothing of their statements 
concerning post-mortem survival. The established method of deal- 
ing with those personalities was to subject them to cross-examination. 
“We have sought to verify the items of information which they have 
adduced in support of their claims to identity,” Carington remarked. 
“In other words,”’ he added, “we have treated them almost exactly 
as we would treat the claimant to a dukedom if we had no finger- 
prints or Bertillon measurements of the true, but missing, heir. In 
particular, we have not hitherto been able to apply those processes 
of measure and calculation which alone characterize the transition 
from speculative enquiry to exact science.” 

The aim of Carington’s “Quantitative Study of Trance Person- 
alities” (7, 8, 11, 12) was to substitute anthropometrical (strictly, 
psychometrical) for legal methods and to transfer the study of trance 
personalities from the witness-box to the laboratory. 

Carington built his system of investigation upon the common- 
place truism that every human personality (or “mind’”’) is unique. 
What he required, therefore, was some procedure that would be able 
to distinguish between (a) the medium in her normal conscious 
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state, (b) her “control” (for example, Mrs. Garrett's “Uvani") 
when she was entranced, and (c) other attendant entities, supposedly 
surviving personalities of the dead. He believed that such a system 
was ready to hand in Jung’s word association test in conjunction 
with the psychogalvanic reflex, the reaction time, and disturbances 
of reproduction. He had proposed the adoption of such methods by 
parapsychologists at a much earlier date (3, 4) ; but in fact he was 
anticipated in their use by a period of some months (though he was 
unaware of this when his own work began) by his near namesake 
in the United States, Hereward Carrington. 

The methods used are too well known to require description 
here. But for such readers as may be unacquainted with them it may 
be noted that the psychogalvanic reflex is a means of measuring 
psychological disturbances in the subject under investigation. The 
reaction time is the lapse of time between the experimenter’s calling 
out a test word and the moment of the subject’s response. Having 
been put through those tests on one occasion, the subject is invited 
at some later date to recall to memory his previous verbal responses 
to the stimulus words (of which there are generally about one hun- 
dred). Inability to do so or prolonged hesitation is described as a 
disturbance in reproduction. 

Those three factors are, therefore, within a certain restricted 
field, measurements of personality and, in particular, of the emo- 
tional side of personality. When his investigations began, Carington 
believed that they were the psychological analogues of human finger- 
prints. This proved to be erroneous. Carington obtained data from 
four well-known mediums—Mrs. Osborne Leonard, Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett, Mrs. Sharplin and Herr Rudi Schneider—and their attend- 
ant entities. After a promising start unforeseen difficulties began 
to emerge, and it eventually became evident that the methods used 
were not as reliable in psychological tests as had long been supposed. 
A colleague (the late) Oliver Gatty, was, for example, able to gen- 
erate discordant data when undergoing a personal test by the simple 
process of imagining himself in two different life-situations. This 
discovery had a serious, disabling effect on the work, and, coupled 
with the general unsatisfactoriness of the psychogalvanic reflex, 
offered ample excuse for dropping the research. 
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Far from taking that easy course, Carington pushed on. The 
work went on for five years with scarcely an intermission, and when 
one hard problem was solved it generally gave place to several others. 
Some of these he was able to deal with by adroit adaptation of new 
statistical procedures; but in the end the question he most wished 
to answer—Are the communicating personalities independent of the 
medium ?—remained unanswered. It still stands as a challenge to 
workers in this field of parapsychology. On the other hand he did 
ascertain, to a high degree of probability, that the “controls” were 
simply secondary personalities of the mediums. 

The main body of Carington’s work was crowded into fourteen 
hectic years. During that period he attacked almost all the leading 
problems in parapsychology—survival, precognition, telepathy, psy- 
chokinesis. The second of these, precognition (9, 10) was investi- 
gated during a short interval in the trance personality work. For 
this research he persuaded—and how persuasive he was !—some 
forty men and women to experiment with dice, trying to forecast 
the face that would turn up. He thus collected the data of 51,210 
single-die throws. The expected number of correct guesses was 
8,535, and this was exactly the number of successful guesses achieved, 
a remarkable coincidence in data of those dimensions. 

Confronted with so null a result, Carington proceeded to ex- 
amine ‘the finer structure” of the data. This was standard practice 
in all his work, and it consisted in regarding the data from different 
viewpoints, then constructing various secondary hypotheses that were 
thus suggested to him, and finally submitting those hypotheses to 
Statistical tests. Such a procedure could not, of course, modify the 
primary negative result, but it often suggested new lines of attack 
for future experiments. Thus in the precognition work, he not only 
compared each guess with the throw for which it was intended but 
also with the next throw and the next but one. The idea was almost 
valueless at the time, but later when he applied it in his study of 
the paranormal cognition (or ESP) of drawings, it bore rich fruit. 

This ESP work with drawings (13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19) began 
in February, 1939, and it proved to be Carington’s major experi- 
mental contribution to parapsychology. His original intention was 
to conduct straightforward experiments with ESP cards. Chiefly 
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on the advice of his wife, he was dissuaded from this course, and 
he turned to the technique of free-hand drawings. He hoped by 
this means not only to find general confirmation of the results of 
Rhine and his colleagues in the United States and of Tyrrell in 
Britain, but also to bring to the surface something of the inner nature 
of the ESP process. 

He recruited his subjects wherever he could find them, and 
broadly speaking they formed a cross section of the educated classes 
of Britain, Western Europe (mainly Holland), and the United 
States. In all, some 741 percipients took part in the work, many 
of them associated with the psychology departments of British and 
American universities. The form of the experiments underwent 
modifications, but in general a single experiment comprised ten tests. 
On ten successive evenings (to take a typical example) Carington 
displayed in his study in Cambridge some simple drawing the subject 
matter of which was selected more or less randomly from a diction- 
ary. Percipients were provided with books of foolscap forms on 
which to record their impressions. The percipients’ drawings to- 
gether with the ten originals were then sent to an independent judge 
for “matching.” The results were curious. While the subjects 
tended to score highly on the “target for to-night,” they also scored 
beyond expectation on “the target for last night” and also on “the 
target for tomorrow night.” This last case could be explained only 
as precognition, for the subject of an original was not chosen until 
immediately before the hour of the test. 

Carington had found evidence of displacement, or temporal dis- 
location—the same effect for which he had sought in vain in his 
earlier precognitive guessing series with dice. Such a displacement 
effect had been noted by an American investigator’ in 1938 but even 
more remarkable evidence was to be found later by Dr. S. G. Soal. 
In the course of four or five years Soal had sought far and wide for 
experimental evidence of ESP. Using ESP cards he had tested 
160 persons and recorded 128,350 guesses, and the results were al- 
most uniformly negative. The one significant result was a 1-in-50 
chance, in a negative direction, on pure clairvoyance. At this junc- 
ture Carington urged Dr. Soal—‘“with remarkable pertinacity,” as 


“A scientist tests his own ESP ability,” J. Parapsychol., 1938, 2, 65-70. 
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Soal has said—to compare each guess, not with the card for which 
it was intended but with the one immediately following. In this 
way Soal discovered the displacement effect in the records of two of 
his subjects, Mr. Basil Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart. Soon after- 
wards Dr. Soal, in association with Mrs. Goldney, made a further 
investigation of Shackleton, a research which in Carington’s opinion, 
was “the classical experiment in psychical research’’—in which the 
main results were again in the form of the displacement effects. 

Some further unexpected findings were announced by Carington 
after his elaborate statistical analysis of his drawings test results. 
He noted, for example, that if several experiments were conducted 
simultaneously (or approximately so), subjects were no more likely 
to score hits on the originals displayed by their own experimenter 
than those displayed by other experimenters. 

Judging from his own results (all his experiments gave positive 
results, and the over-all significance was high), he believed that if 
other workers would conduct similar tests, using substantial num- 
bers of percipients and employing his frequency catalog, they would 
in a considerable proportion of experiments obtain significant suc- 
cess. In fact, he had taken “steps towards a repeatable experiment,”’ 
and he invited others to confirm his findings. Some have tried to 
do so, but scarcely with the success that he had hoped. However, he 
welcomed criticism, provided the critic was able to propose improve- 
ments (as was done, for example, by the late Dr. Stuart). The 
great thing was that he had conceived and contrived something com- 
pletely new in parapsychology. 

But Whately Carington was never content with the mere pro- 
duction of experimental results. The why and wherefore of such 
results was a constant preoccupation with him. The need to know 
the nature of “the kind of thing that is going on’’ is always a major 
theme in his papers and books and still more so in his private cor- 
respondence. Towards the end of the ESP work with drawings, 
therefore, he “plunged feet first into theory with a loud splash.” 
When he rose again to the surface, so to say, he had the association 
theory of paranormal cognition firmly in his grasp. This he ex- 
pounded expertly in his inimitable style in a book which was pub- 
lished in England under the title Telepathy: An Outline of Its Facts, 
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Theory and Implications, and later in America as Thought Trans- 
ference (20). 

He foresaw—predicted, indeed—that the theory would require 
modification, and this was brought home to him strongly when he 
began to make experiments in dice-throwing. It was impossible to 
fit the reported results in psychokinesis into a simple theory of 
association. 

His interest in PK dated back many years. In 1934 Dr. Rhine 
had informed him of the results obtained at Duke. Carington, who 
was then living in Holland, invited the present writer to try to repeat 
Rhine’s work (21). With the co-operation of about a dozen men 
and women I carried out some 227 single-die runs in the course of 
several years. All the throws were done manually from a leather 
shaker, and the total number of throws was 139,396. The form 
that the experiments took varied from time to time and was arranged 
by Carington for statistical purposes into six groups (plus a few 
oddments). In none of the six cases did the probability attain sig- 
nificance, but in every case the score was above chance. 

Taking the investigation as a whole, he expressed the opinion 
that : “if this work stood alone, it would not be sufficient to warrant 
the acceptance of so revolutionary a hypothesis as that of psycho- 
kinesis; but that, in the light of the work reported by Rhine (and 
on a smaller scale by others), it may be regarded as highly probable 
that J.F.N.’s subjects were in fact exerting, sometimes and in a 
relatively low degree, some sort of influence on the fall of the die, 
though this influence was erratic and uncontrolled, so that it did not 
in general produce quite the effects desired.” 

In the last year of his life Whately Carington began (on the 
initiation of his wife) a further exploration of PK. At the time of 
his death he had not quite completed his long report (unpublished) 
on this work (22). 

His book had rapidly passed through three editions and at the 
time of his death was being translated into foreign languages. En- 
couraged by this welcome he set out to write a considerable work on 
survival, but on the completion of the first few chapters the realiza- 
tion was brought home to him that survival could not be treated in 
isolation. He soon abandoned this project, replacing it with a book 
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to be entitled Matter, Mind and Meaning. This was to be the corner- 
stone of all his work—he made no bones about this—but only two- 
thirds of it had been written at the time of his death. The book has 
been edited and prepared for publication by Professor H. H. Price. 

Carington did not claim that his parapsychological theory covered 
more than a limited and strictly defined field. But'in the ensuing 
few years PK had come challengingly to the front. Carington read 
all the reports with critical care, and (though with reservations as 
to experimental methods ) he concluded that PK was a fact. It must 
therefore find its place in any wider scheme of things. Whether he 
had succeeded in accommodating psychokinesis in his ambitious 
project is doubtful. Death defeated him. But, given time—and 
Carington being the sort of man he was—there is good reason to 
suppose that he would have constructed a general theory that would 
have fulfilled the whole range of proposals quoted above. 

Though the purpose of this paper was to give some account of 
Carington’s work and his theories, something should also be said 
of Whately Carington himself. It may be said straightaway that 
all his work was carried through in the face of difficulties of the 
most onerous and discouraging kind. All his life Carington hardly 
ever experienced a day’s happiness. He was a man of the strangest 
contrasts. Intellectually, his mind was clear, logical and precise. 
It was not for nothing, perhaps, that he was descended from 
the same line as the logician, Archbishop Whately. Tempera- 
mentally, however, he was highly strung, passionate, and impatient. 
His health, too, was always uncertain. Moreover, for the greater 
part of his life he was a comparatively poor man; the lack of means 
denied him many of the ordinary comforts of life, and at one time 
he was only marginally removed from the poverty line. Fortunately 
the Society for Psychical Research valued his work highly and sup- 
ported him, an independent researcher, to a degree probably unex- 
ampled in the history of that Society. He was also appointed for 
two years to the Perrott Studentship in Psychical Research (Trinity 
College, Cambridge), and at another time was awarded a Lever- 
hulme Research Fellowship. He was Frederic W. H. Myers Lec- 
turer in 1935. 

In addition to the difficulties already noted there were the 
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anxieties attendant on the unique nature of the investigations he 
undertook. For thirty years his inquiries were described as “brij- 
liant,” “original,” and by even more eulogistic terms. But the 
originality was achieved only at a price. He could never refer for 
guidance to the previous work of another man, and consequently his 
boldness of design and attack laid him open to the risks of error, 
The disclosure of small mistakes he would take in his stride, but 
the discovery of any major flaw had a distressing effect on him. He 
would correct the error and push on, trying to recover lost time by 
increasing his daily hours of work. 

In 1938 he was instrumental in smuggling out of Germany a 
friend, Hedda Enders, who became his wife. Under her care his 
health considerably improved. In 1940 they removed from Cam- 
bridge to a small cottage overlooking the Atlantic at Land’s End, the 
most westerly point on England. In those remote and desolate sur- 
roundings Carington lived as a recluse for the rest of his life. There, 
with his wife as his only intellectual companion, adviser, and en- 
lightened critic, he applied himself to ceaseless labor in parapsycho- 
logical research. He began the day’s work at 7:30 a.m., and at 
10 p.m. he was generally still to be found at his work table. If 
remonstrated with, he would say, with only a flicker of a smile, that 
he “never worked past midnight.” His sense of urgency (“life is 
so short’’) grew with the years, and so he wrote on one occasion, 
“T must work and ] must work, for the night cometh... .” His 
output of original work in those years, in mere quantity alone, was 
prodigious. Only a part of it, the essence as it were, ever reached 
print. Thus the hundred pages of the repeatable technique report 
represent more than a year of ceaseless toil. On the other hand, 
two-thirds of Thought Transference were dashed off in three weeks. 
Neither nerve nor sinew could stand the pace indefinitely. He was 
seized by sudden illness (which pathetically impaired his sight), and 
a few weeks later he was dead. He was 54 years of age, and the 
wonder was that he lived so long. 
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A DIGEST OF THE SYMPOSIUM ON A 
RESEARCH PROGRAM’ 


By Hornect Hart ano Betty M. HuMpHREY 


INTRODUCTION 


Ix THE March and June issues of this JouRNAL a number of lead- 
ing contributors to the parapsychology literature of the last ten years 
presented their views of an ideal program of research in this field 
for the next decade. The following conspectus of the nineteen sym- 
posium articles was prepared in order to afford a suitable over-all 
view of the various proposals.” 

This digest cannot do justice to the original articles, nor is it 
intended to be an adequate substitute for them. It may, however, 
facilitate judgment as to the general trend of thought, and it should 
help in maintaining perspective in the parapsychological field. 


I. PROBLEMS OF GENERAL APPROACH AND METHODOLOGY 


A. Need for Broad Exploratory Studies 


The methods of the past few decades of parapsychology—meth- 
ods providing high standards of precautionary measures—have been 
rightly directed toward verification. Some symposium contributors 
felt that there is no longer any value in mere repetition of series of 
experiments designed only to give more evidence of psi phenomena. 
The major need at the present time, they agreed, is for broader, 
bolder exploration.* Without relaxing our safeguards too much, 


*Major improvements in this conspectus were suggested by Dorothy H. Pope, 
J. G. Pratt, and J. B. Rhine. 
. *The footnotes cite the contributor and the page in Volume 12 of the JourNAL 
in which the item appeared. The following abbreviations are used: 


BMH (Betty M. Humphrey) HH (Hornell Hart) 

CDB (C. D. Broad) HHP (H. H. Price) 

DJW (D. J. West) JBR (J. B. Rhine) 

Ehren (Jan Ehrenwald) JGP (J. G. Pratt) 

Eisen (Jule Eisenbud) JH (J. Hettinger) 

EPG (E. P. Gibson) JLW (J. L. Woodruff) 

GM (Gardner Murphy) MPR (Margaret P. Reeves) 
GNMT (G. N. M. Tyrrell) RHT (R. H. Thouless) 
GRS (Gertrude R. Schmeidler) RW (R. Warcollier) 


SGS (S. G. Soal) 
*Ehren, 7; JGP, 24; HHP, 26; Eisen, 84-85; JBR, 102; RHT, 114. 
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we should now put our emphasis on exploration, on discovering what 
psi is, how it functions, and how it is related to other better-known 
phenomena. Two authors who took this point of view did, how- 
ever, express the feeling that some small effort should be expended 
to continue to get strong evidence of psi from current experiments.‘ 

A number of methods of extending the exploratory approach 
were mentioned, but the study of spontaneous cases received special 
attention from many parapsychologists,° spontaneous cases being, 
as one writer put it, “the raw, tough, primitive stuff that nature 
gives us.”’ The collection and classification of spontaneous psychic 
experiences should furnish the student of parapsychology with valu- 
able hypotheses which will come closer to revealing the core of psi 
nature than will hypotheses derived in the atmosphere of the lab- 
oratory. Some of the areas in which spontaneous case material 
should be helpful will be mentioned below in sections dealing with 
special problems. 

In keeping with the emphasis on exploration, a number of con- 
tributors mentioned various relatively untapped areas wherein in- 
vestigation might be profitable. Unusual practices and claims—such 
as nonmedical removal of warts from animals, psychic healing, 
dowsing, hauntings, poltergeists, mass hypnotism—should be studied 
for clues of interest to parapsychology.’ 

The related fields of psychiatry, anthropology, and comparative 
religions may be able to offer vital suggestions for the parapsychol- 
ogist.* The psychiatrist is well situated for discovering spontaneous 
psi experiences of the individual patient and for obtaining related 
personality information. The cultural anthropologist may enrich 
spontaneous case material by reporting representative instances from 
other cultures. Religious practices and cures reported from other cul- 
tures should be scrutinized for effects of interest to parapsychology.” 


B. Improvements of Methods and Design 





A general feeling of need for more fruitful methods of experi- | 


‘ JGP, 24; HHP, 26. 

* Ehren, 9; GM, 16; JGP, 23; HHP, 26; GNMT, 37; Eisen, 85; JBR, 103; 
GRS, 108. 

* HHP, 26. 

7 CDB, 4; HHP, 29; EPG, 87-89; JBR, 103-4; RHT, 118. 

*CDB. 5-6; Ehren, 7 ff.; HHP, 29; Eisen, 84 ff.; JBR, 103. 

* Ehren, 9; JGP, 22-23; EPG, 88. 

7° TBR, 103. 
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menting was expressed by some contributors. Many of the specific 
suggestions offering promise in this direction will be mentioned later 
in the section dealing with the nature of psi. 


The need for improvement of experimental design was brought 
up by several writers." As one expressed it, “the design of an 
experiment should be such that it gives the maximum amount of 
information from the minimum amount of experimental data.” 
Also, in thinking about psi phenomena and in asking questions to 
be answered by research, we need to rid ourselves of misconcep- 
tions,’* “expand our ideas to fit the facts and not try to draw the 
facts into the orbit of our existing ideas.’’™* 


One contributor suggested that we explore fully the possibility 
of the practical applications of induced intuition for more successful 
development of research, and he proposed an experiment for the 
purpose.’ 

C. Quantitative and Qualitative Approaches 


The majority of contributors who discussed methodology ex- 
pressed the view that parapsychology should continue the objective, 
quantitative approach.’® In spite of the emphasis on the need for 
more investigations of the avowedly exploratory types, parapsychol- 
ogists must remain critical and keep their standards high. Concen- 
tration on research aimed at discovering more about the nature of 
psi phenomena does not entail less objectivity, nor is relaxation of 
safeguards necessary. 

One writer felt that a more “intensive” approach to the problems 
of parapsychology should be used; that is, systematic investigation 
of a particular segment of the field should be carried out before 
another research area is opened up."* 

But three other contributors stressed the need for a “qualitative” 
approach to at least some of our problems.’® One of the three felt 
that the qualitative should be the major approach in the attempt to 
discover the nature of psi.’® 


* RHT, 116; JLW, 123. ** RHT, 116. 

“EPG, 89. * GNMT, 41. 

* HH, 13-14. 

* JGP, 24; MPR, 31; EPG, 86-87; RHT, 114. 

* JLW, 124. **GNMT, 37; EPG, 87; JH, 92 ff. 


*GNMB, 37. 
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I]. PropLemMs DEALING WITH THE NATURE OF PsI 
IN GENERAL 

The largest portion of symposium space was allotted to discus- 
sions of researches aimed at throwing light on the nature of psj 
phenomena. These suggestions were inextricably tied up with pro- 
posed methods of gaining increased control over the production of 
psi responses. Researches designed to increase knowledge of the 
optimum conditions for psi so that we may predict and control re- 
sults with greater certainty should in themselves reveal more about 
the fundamental nature of psi. And, in turn, as we learn more 
about the nature of psi, we will gain greater control over it. 

Our inadequacy in the matter of controlling psi and our inability 
to predict psi results with a high degree of probability were brought 
out by several contributors who stressed the need for a repeatable 
experiment.”° A number of contributors have remarked about the 
difficulty some parapsychologists have encountered in attempting to 
confirm the results obtained by others. Such failures point up the 
elusive nature of psi phenomena and the inadequacy of our knowl- 
edge of conditions affecting them. 


A. Psychological Factors 
1. Personality Studies 

Twelve of the nineteen contributors to this symposium felt that 
studies on the personality structure of subjects in psi tests constitute 
one of the most important developments of recent years.*’ This 
line of research at present holds the most promise in leading to better 
control over psi. 

Several different personality measures have been found to be 
related to success and failure in certain types of psi tests. The need 
now .is to extend both the range of personality tests and of psi 
tests.** It may well be—in fact, there is already some evidence— 
that personality characteristics associated with success in one type of 
psi test are not related to success in another test of psi.” 

Numerous studies of personality have been suggested by the 


2° CDB, 2-3; GM, 18-19; SGS, 32-33; DJW, 42; JLW, 124. 

21 Ehren, 9; HH, 15; GM, 17; JGP, 22; HHP, 28; MPR, 32; SGS, 34; DJW, 
42: Eisen, 85; BMH,.96;.GRS, 108; JLW, 125. °° 

#2 GM, 17: DJW, 43; BMH, 97; GRS, 108-9. 

2° BMH, 97. 
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contributors. The extended use of projective techniques stands high 
in the list of suggestions.7* Measures of mood, attitude, interest, 
along with ratings on more Stable personality characteristics, offer 
promise in studies of subjects in psi tests.*° When favorable factors 
or characteristics are found, they should then be studied to deter- 
mine whether or not they have an optimum value.”® 

Not only should we continue our search for single personality 
correlates with psi success, but also we should keep in mind that a 
high level of psi performance may depend upon a certain combina- 
tion of personality and environmental factors which must be jointly 
understood and used.** Two contributors expressed the hope that 
eventually it will be possible to devise a single personality test, 
incorporating knowledge from many studies, so that we may be able 
to select, with a fair degree of success, capable subjects for psi 
tests.”° 

Two other contributors pointed out that personality studies may 
also help us in understanding spontaneous cases.”® It may be that 
there are certain personality patterns peculiar to those who have 
spontaneous psi experiences; and the personality structure of these 
persons may not be the same as that of persons who are consistently 
successful in laboratory tests of psi.*° 

Psychiatry is in an especially advantageous position to help in the 
study of personality and psi relations. Depth interviews and deep 
level studies of the needs of subjects and of the ego’s repressive 
process may reveal evidence of the operation of psi where none was 
detected previously.*’ Such psychiatric studies may “enable us better 
to comprehend the significance of apparent errors and misses in the 
emergence of psi responses . . . as the perhaps exquisitely specific end 
result of a repressing and distorting ego.””** 

Psychiatrists can also aid in studying telepathy in everyday life, 
in dreams, and in the analytic situation.** When such spontaneous 
cases come to the attention of the analyst, he can make intensive 
studies of the personality of the person concerned, noting the pres- 


* Ehren, 9; GM. 17; BMH, 98; GRS, 109. 
* IGP, 22; BMH, 97-98; GRS, 108-9; JLW, 125. 


*DIW, 43. *7 GM, 17; DJW, 44. 
* BMH, 98: JBR, 107. ** Fisen, 85; GRS, 108. 
* GM, 16. *1 GM, 16; Eisen, 85. 


* Eisen, 85. ** Ehren, 9: Eisen, 85. 
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ence of peculiar abilities, interests, psychosomatic make-up, etc. Fam- 
ily histories and the presence or absence of mental disturbances may 
afford valuable clues.** 

Other contributors in addition to those who are analysts sug. 
gested that the phenomena of declines and displacement may be 
peculiarly associated with certain personality factors or combinations 
of characteristics.* 

In suggestions involving personality psychology, the subject in 
psi tests has received major attention; however, two contributors 
felt that similar studies might profitably be concentrated on the agent 
in tests allowing for the operation of telepathy.** Also it was sug- 
gested that there may be certain combinations of personality traits 
in subjects and agents which would result in a higher degree of suc- 
cess than if randomly selected persons are used as subject and 
agent.*” 

Multiple agents in ESP tests and multiple subjects in PK tests 
may perhaps increase the degree of success obtainable in psi research, 
especially if we find that persons with certain personality character- 
istics or constellations work more effectively together than do un- 
selected persons.** 

While we usually think of the subject as being the important 
element in the test situation, there is abundant evidence that the 
experimenter himself may be equally important, significant results 
being consistently obtained by some experimenters and ‘‘chance”’ re- 


sults by others.*® By large scale studies of the personalities of | 


experimenters we may be able to determine correlates of “successful 
experimentation.’”’*° 


Some influence may actually be exerted paranormally by the ex- | 
perimenter or by observers.** To test this idea the experimenter | 


might alternately wish for high or low scores during tests in which 
he did not know what the subject was trying to call. 


2. Psychological Environment 


Experimental results point to the importance of the psychological | 


** Ehren, 9. **° BMH, 98; GRS, 109. 
** HHP, 28; BMH, 99. “BMH, 100. 
* BMH, 99-100. 


*° CDB, 3; GM, 18; SGS, 33; DJW, 42. 
“°GM, 17-18; BMH, 100; RHT, 117. 
“ DJW, 44; GRS, 112; RHT, 117-18. 
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environment, but there has as yet been no methodical investigation 
aimed at determining the conditions which are most effective for 
most subjects.** The differing degrees of success obtained in the 
various parapsychological research centers point up the need for 
a systematic study of the psychological factors necessary for psi 
success. 

Several contributors suggested that the social psychological fac- 
tors be varied experimentally in order to determine those that facili- 
tate or inhibit psi.** Many investigators already have clinical 
impressions about what factors are important; let us begin by put- 
ting such impressions to experimental test. For example, an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust is thought to inhibit psi. Therefore, 
why not introduce a suspicious attitude deliberately in order to 
determine its effect upon scoring rates ?** 

Many factors have been suggested by previous experiments as 
contributing to psi success; following a systematic investigation of 
each factor, one might profitably try incorporating all favorable fac- 
tors into one experiment in the attempt to produce highly positive 
results.** Failure to obtain positive results in such a test would 
suggest that high scores are not the result of mere addition of favor- 
able factors, but may require a peculiar combination of certain fac- 
tors. A controlled study of the psychological environment will also 
have to take into account the personality of the subject.*® 


3. Success Patterning and Displacement 


The study of position effects “bears in a very direct and important 
manner upon the problem of the psychological nature of the psi 
process.”"** The extensive analyses already made have shown the 
relationship between psi phenomena and certain areas of orthodox 
psychology.*® 

Several contributors particularly pointed to the need for a special 
study of the factors leading to declines and lawful salience effects. 
If the causes for position effects can be discovered, it may be possible 
to devise methods of getting all subjects to score at high rates. 

Displacement effects also deserve special study, for here psi ex- 


“ JLW, 124. **GRS, 108; RHT,. 115; JLW, 124. 
“RHT, 115. “DIW, 43. 
“JLW, 125. ‘*T JGP, 23. 


“TBR, 107. “GP 23: MPR, 32: RHT, 114. 
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pressions “‘find outlet in some way not consciously desired or noticed 
by the subject.’ Study of special subjects, such as Basil Shackleton 
in the Soal and Goldney experiments, may help in the elucidation of 
displacement in both card and drawing experiments.™ 

As was mentioned in a previous section, personality studies may 
aid us in understanding success patternings and displacement effects, 

One contributor inquired as to whether conscious volition may 
exert any effect upon displacement, decline, and salience.** He also 
raised the question whether such effects are a function of the experi- 
menter and his expectation of finding the effects. 

Another writer suggested that a study of displacement might 
reveal a consistent time lag on the part of some subjects.™* 


4. Special Methods for Increasing Psi Success 

Thus far, the many suggestions given in preceding sections were 
made with the tacit implication that they might help to increase the 
efficiency of psi expressions at the unconscious level; that is, at the 
level at which such experiences seem to occur naturally in the vast 
majority of subjects. A number of contributors, however, did give 
attention to special studies of psi functioning at the unconscious 
level and also to possible methods of bringing the psi process under 
conscious control. 

a. Unconscious level. Psychoanalysts have at their command 
techniques for delving into the unconscious and may therefore be 
in an especially advantageous position for helping us to understand 
the unconscious expressions of psi.™ 

A number of writers suggested a full and varied test of the 
available techniques involving unconscious responses ;°° as one put 
it, “‘for the purpose of freeing the unconscious mind of the restraints 
of the conscious.”°* The suggestions covered a wide range of 
automatisms: automatic writing and speaking, crystal gazing, 
dowsing, etc.** 

The striking successes of the early hypnotists in eliciting psi 
phenomena were recalled by several contributors, who expressed 


°° MPR, 32. " ge hae 
= DIW, 44. *8 JH, 93. 
** Eisen, 85. *° JGP, 23; EPG, 87; JBR, 104. 
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the hope that renewed attempts will be made to repeat their work.®® 
It would seem worth while to try to repeat the “traveling clairvoy- 
ance’ work wherein subjects under hypnosis were asked to report on 
simultaneous distant events. Hypnosis at a distance might also 
profitably be studied now. 

Claims that the various exercises of mental and bodily training, 
such as the Yogi techniques, enhance psi success should be examined 
for suggestions of help to parapsychology.®® Autohypnosis and 
meditational exercises aimed at inducing intuition may increase sig- 
nificantly the psi powers of the users.® 

One contributor expressed the view that an examination of 
spontaneous cases reveals the fact that ‘‘the source of extrasensory 
perception lies outside consciousness and is not open to conscious 
inspection. . . . ESP is mediated to consciousness, not directly, 
but by means of a secondary process... .’’ Therefore he suggested 
that we investigate fully the different types of ‘mediating vehicle,” 
such as dreams, images, hallucinations, and automatic writing.” 

Two writers felt that a systematic study of psychometry 
wherein various associations of the subjects are collected may help 
to reveal “valuable information concerning the part played by 
the subconscious in the modus operandi of these transcendental 
phenomena.”*** 

b. Conscious level. One of the major problems confronting para- 
psychology is that of discovering ways of bringing the unconscious 
psi powers under conscious control. Study of spontaneous cases in 
which conscious awareness has been experienced may afford valuable 
clues. Follow-up studies of the personalities of persons who have 
had such experiences may be very revealing. 

In this connection one contributor mentioned the need for “many 
individual self-testing researches with careful introspective analysis 
of effects associated with success.” The self-testing series may also 
profitably be combined with studies of drugs and hypnosis. 

Two writers expressed the hope that parapsychologists will be 
able to find means of developing psi powers in themselves—either 
“by volitional control of the psi processes or by volitional control of 
the inhibiting factors.’ 

“ CDB, 3-5; HH, 15; GNMT, 38; EPG, 57. 
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Here also psychoanalysis may help to provoke the emergence of 
psi from the unconscious.” 


B. Phystological Factors 


In the attempt to learn more about the nature of the psi process 
and to gain control over it, a more systematic study of the influence 
of physiological factors in the subject is indicated. From previous 
researches, experimenters have gained the clinical impression that 
the state of the subject’s health is an important factor in determining 
the degree of success he obtains. Not only does this angle need 
to be followed up, but also the effects of prolonged fasting, physical 
exhaustion, and lack of oxygen should be investigated.™ 

Systematic research with brain-injured patients may enable us to 
determine whether or not specific brain areas are essential for the 
operation of psi and whether certain brain areas normally inhibit psi 
success. 

The electroencephalograph may help in identifying successful psi 
responses ; or it may also be of value in measuring mood changes 
and their relationship to psi successes.” 

A number of contributors suggested that certain drugs or com- 
binations of drugs may bring about an increase in success rate in 








psi tests.’ In anthropological reports on the beliefs of preliterate 
peoples concerning the effect of drugs in stimulating psychic phe- 
nomena, there may be leads of value for experimental parapsychology. 

The breathing exercises of the yogis may also bring about 
physiological changes facilitating psi powers.” 


C. Physical Factors 
| 


Most of the suggestions bearing upon the relation of psi to the | 
physical universe dealt with specific suggestions for ESP and PK | 
research which will be discussed in Sections III and IV of this digest. | 
In general they were all aimed at determining experimentally the | 
limits, if any, of independence of psi phenomena from space-time: | 
mass concepts.”* | 


°° EPG, 88. ** DJW, 42. 

* HHP, 29. ** GRS, 110. 

 GRS, 110-11. 

™ CDB, = HHP, 29; SGS, 35; DJW, 43; JBR, 104; RHT, 115. 
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III. SpEcIAL SuGGESTIONS DEALING wiTH ESP 


A few of the symposium suggestions pertained to ESP in general 
and these will be noted first before going on to the specific ideas 
relating to the various aspects of the ESP process. 

Experimental results show that ESP can operate successfully 
over distances of approximately four thousand miles. Can we ex- 
tend farther the distance overs which ESP can function ?™ 

One writer suggested the investigation of the “conditions of 
singularization” ; that is, how a subject selects out the experimental 
target and not others of the same kind.” Another contributor asked 
whether or not it is necessary for psi success that the subject know 
the location of the target object or of the agent.” 

We need further light on the difference between telepathy and 
clairvoyance; we need to find out whether or not they are two 
separate types of ESP and what is their relation to precognition.” 


A. Clairvoyance 

Most of the suggestions dealing specifically with clairvoyance 
tests centered around the question of the physical limits of the target 
objects."* One contributor asked, for example, “whether some sort 
of physical things or events are more easily ‘clairvoyable’ than 
others—whether there are good and bad objects for clairvoyance . . . 
and if so, what the difference depends on.’’”® 

Can clairvoyance successfully operate with targets of a micro- 
scopic order, with undeveloped photographic plates, or writing in 
invisible ink ; can it perceive colors in a dark room ?* 

One writer suggested an inquiry to determine whether the chem- 
ical nature of the stimulus plays a role in clairvoyance. We might 
also gain valuable leads from a comparison of extrasensory per- 
ception of designs with visual perception of the same types of 
designs.® 

Studies of dowsing, psychometry, and “traveling clairvoyance”’ 
have already been mentioned in other connections. 


“ JGP, 21; GRS, 111. *® RHT, 117. 
** GP, 23. “HHP, 26-27. 
"HHP, 28-29; DJW, 44; RW, 120-21. 

* HHP, 28-29. 
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B. Telepathy 

One contributor suggested that “we must also try to find out 
whether telepathy occurs as a direct mind-to-mind transfer of 
thought or whether it is a transmission by way of the brain of the 
sender or the receiver or both. ... ESP of another brain state 
may not be telepathy ; it would appear to be clairvoyance.”’** 

Another writer mentioned the need for research to determine 
“whether telepathy is accompanied by any kind of physical radiation 
from the brain of the agent.’’** 

Research should be initiated to determine the role of the agent 
in tests allowing for the operation of telepathy. An experiment 
designed to get at this problem was suggested by one writer.** The 
effect of multiple agents is also worthy of investigation. 

One of the contributors described an experiment in which a 
number of agents, separated in space, would each try to send a dif- 
ferent part of the same stimulus to a percipient—none of the agents 
knowing the stimulus in its entirety.*° 

Another of the symposium suggestions centered around the spe- 
cial investigation of “psychometry” in which a subject peruses an 
illustrated magazine while a sensitive (or group of sensitives) gives 
impressions. Many of the variations involving this technique may 
offer valuable information in the study of telepathy. 

There are on record several cases in which people have delib- 
erately tried to produce a “telepathic apparition’”’ of themselves in 
their friends.**? Perhaps we might profitably expend more effort 
along this line. 


C. Precognition and Retrocogmition 

Precognition is “the most revolutionary of all psi phenomena— 
and therefore the most revealing of the true nature of the 
mind. .. .”8* And yet we know very little about it. We need to 
find out whether there are both precognitive telepathy and precog- 
nitive clairvoyance.*® The spontaneous case material suggests that 
precognition is predominantly of the telepathic kind; spontaneous 
cases also suggest “that the precognized event is always a future 
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experience of a single human being, either one’s self or someone 
else, and not a future experience of a group of human beings.’ Such 
questions can perhaps be settled by experiment.” 

The limits of precognition need to be determined by experiment. 
So far, precognition experiments have involved relatively short peri- 
ods of time ; now perhaps we can extend the time interval to years.” 

“In precognition it is generally assumed that one foretells an 
event . . . and that if it does not happen the precognition is a 
failure. . . . There is, however, another possibility suggested by 
some spontaneous evidence : that one precognizes a conditional future, 
a probable event which may not take place because its actual occur- 
rence was prevented (possibly as a result of the precognition).’” 
A determined experimenter may be able to devise experimental meth- 
ods for distinguishing between absolute and conditional precognition. 

One contributor described a variation of a “psychometry”’ experi- 
ment which may aid in the investigation of precognition.” 

Retrocognition has received very little attention, but perhaps 
experimental studies may be devised to determine its limits and its 
objects. ** 

IV. SpecIAL SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO PK 

Most of the research suggestions made in regard to PK dealt 
with possible ways of detecting PK by means other than dice and 
discs.*° PK experiments should be varied over a wide range of test 
procedures to see if it can influence, for example, Brownian move- 
ments, cosmic rays, electron paths, delicately poised needles, chemical 
reactions, biological processes. It would be important to find out if 
subjects exert a PK influence over the voluntary or involuntary 
activities of other individuals. If such proved to be the case, PK 
would be of importance in the field of psychosomatic medicine.” 

Even with dice-throwing tests of PK, there are still many varia- 
tions of test procedures needed to try to determine the nature of the 
effect on the die.®* The size and number of objects used should be 


* HHP, 27. * JGP, 21; HHP, 27; DJW, 4. 
* RHT, 117. * RW, 122. 
* HHP, 27-28. 
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varied beyond the range tried heretofore. Studies on the effect of 
distance on PK are also needed.” 

We should devise experiments ‘“‘to show exactly how and where 
the physical force comes into play... .”* We need to find out 
“what this force is, how it is transmitted, how it is generated, and 
whence it derives its energy.” Perhaps, by means of slow motion 
movies, it would be possible to detect the instant the PK force began 
to act.’ It would also be important to find out if any forms of 
radiation lessen or annul the force.’” 

In some experiments of the dice-throwing variety, it has not been 
clear ‘“‘whose thoughts the dice respond to’’; it would be helpful to 
have more series in which the various persons involved think of dif- 
ferent target faces.’ 

Care should be taken in PK experiments to rule out the possi- 
bility that the results could be explained in terms of some cognitive 
pSi process, such as precognition.*™ 

One contributor suggested that the effects of multiple subjects be 
studied systematically.’ 

In studies of PK, as well as ESP, personality investigations 
should provide valuable material, as has been mentioned earlier in 
this digest. 

It might be profitable to try PK tests with mediums who claim 
to be able to produce physical phenomena.’ 

One contributor asked if there could be an effect called “pre- 
psychokinesis” ; that is, whether a subject’s concentration upon the 
fall of dice could be effective during throws made at a future time.” 

Another writer called attention to the fact that “the PK re- 
searches seem to offer a particularly tangible sort of attack on the 
old, and still basic, mind-body problem. . . .”? 


V. THE SuRVIVAL PROBLEM 


As a preliminary to experimental approaches to the problem of 
survival, there is much to be done in the way of fundamental clari- 
fication of the problem." As with many of the problems of 


** JGP, 21. *° GNMT, 40; DJW, 45. 
2° DIW, 45. 1 Ibid. 
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parapsychology, “there is a need for a thorough round-up of all 
suggestions available from the spontaneous cases which suggest 
separability of mind and brain and which might suggest the existence 
of extrasomatic personalities in nature. . . .”""° 

A major aim of the next decade should be the search for a simple 
test for reliably evaluating free verbal material obtained from medi- 
ums." Parapsychology cannot begin to make progress in this realm 
until such a simple, reliable method is developed. 

One contributor expressed the feeling that research in this area 
should consist in the accumulation of mediumistic material and in the 
constant examination and comparison of the data."’* By reflection 
on this type of material, we may be able to form some conception 
of what is happening to produce the material. Experiments in psy- 
chometry using objects belonging to deceased persons may be helpful 
here.??* 

While research with mediums from several cultures may be 
worth while, we should also give serious attention to development 
of controlled mediumship—perhaps by hypnotic techniques.*** 

There remains a great deal to be done in the way of mature 
planning and study of standards of evidence before parapsychology 
can profitably embark on a serious study of the survival problem.*** 


VI. Pustic RELATIONS 


The progress of parapsychology during the next decade (and in 
the decades to follow) will depend largely upon the degree of active 
support which the research receives." ‘Our problems are too im- 
portant for us to wait for the naturally conservative professional 
groups to come to our aid. It begins to look, however, as if we 
can rely on the intelligent lay public to foster a more adequate pro- 
gram of investigation. Our educational responsibility to this 
public is, therefore, essentially tied in with the research program 
itself... "7 If our research and the difficulties of our problems 
are to be understood, we must regard the task of interpretation of 
the findings as an integral part of the program of parapsychology.'*® 


* TBR, 106. 
 JGP, 23-24; BMH, 100; JBR, 106. 
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A determined drive should be undertaken to get Foundation sup- 
port. “We are scratching no surfaces simply because we have no 
hard diamonds with which to scratch, and diamonds cost money. 
Serious parapsychologists should get together and make a ruthless 
plan for an assault upon the individual or institutional support which 
would make possible a sustained attack upon all the aspects of 
parapsychology.”?”” 

One of the two psychiatrist contributors suggested that the psy- 
choanalytic approach may be of help in “investigating more deeply 
the fundamental nature of the irrationally phobic (passing as crit- 
ical) attitude of the world toward parapsychology and parapsychol- 
ogists... .”"° The other remarked that “rationalistic science, when 
confronted with evidence of alleged supernormal phenomena, behaves 
in much the same way as the neurotic patient when he is called 
upon to face repressed material emerging from the unconscious 
sphere... .’’ Parapsychology should therefore work to bring about 
a new frame of mind which will enable scientists to accept “a new 
reality situation, however bewildering this may appear.”’?** 

One contributor’”” 
findings of parapsychology until by means of the psi process a dis- 
covery is made in the realm of science itself. If parapsychology can 
present to present-day science a positive contribution, “science wil 
‘discover’ parapsychology.” 


VII. Some RECOMMENDATIONS 


The foregoing conspectus attempts primarily to classify the con- 
tributions in this symposium. It is to be hoped that this outline 
may stimulate discussion and further suggestions for the research 
program of the coming decade. Stimulating and illuminating as the 
contributions to this symposium are, they consist chiefly of questions, 


stated that science will continue to ignore the 








/ 





often rather vaguely stated. If a valid research program is to , 


emerge, it is important that increasingly specific suggestions be made | 


as to experimental procedures which may be expected to throw light 
on these questions. A number of specific research procedures have 


been suggested by contributors; the present recommendation is for | 
an increase in the proportion and the specificity of such suggestions. | 
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A next major step might be to invite all professional and amateur 
investigators to enter into a more active exchange of research plans 
and projects in correspondence. This exchange will not only help to 
pool idea-resources to mutual advantage, but will help to avoid un- 
witting duplication of research activity. Such friendly barter of 
ideas is stimulating to all concerned. The correspondence columns 
of the parapsychological journals may properly reflect a certain 
amount of such private discussion, and the publication of short 
articles and notes on experimental methods, design, and interpreta- 
tion should be encouraged. 

We need more meetings, too, between parapsychology workers 
for the general discussion of common problems. Regional, national, 
and international groups need to get together for a down-to-business 
conference over research problems and opportunities. 


Department of Sociology Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina Durham, North Carolina 











THE PSI PROCESSES IN NORMAL AND 
“PARANORMAL” PSYCHOLOGY! 


By R .H. TuHou.ess anp B. P. WIESNER 


I. IS PERHAPS desirable that we should begin by trying to make 
clear the object of the present paper. Thinking about the 
accumulated results of parapsychology is rather like playing with the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. There is a great deal there but it does 
not seem to fit together; still less do the bits seem to fit into the 
already largely completed pattern of scientific psychology, physiol- 
ogy, etc., spread out on the table beside it. That the facts of para- 
psychology are really odd bits which do not fit in anywhere is 
possible, but it is a possibility which we are unwilling to accept until 
we are forced to. So we must try to make a pattern of them some- 
how. If two or three pieces seem to belong together we must fit 
them together and see how it goes. There is nothing final about 
this ; a promising start may turn out wrong and the bits must be torn 
apart again. Nor must we regard as final the patterns of the part 
of the jig-saw already on the table; failure to fit our pieces in may 
be due to mistakes in the already completed part of the pattern; we 
must be ready to consider the possibility also that this may need 
altering. 

We may succeed in fitting some bits together without seeing how 
the resulting groups themselves fit together. We may have man- 


aged to get them right in some parts and wrong in others. It would 


have been better and more satisfactory to have been able to present 
a complete and perfect pattern without inconsistencies or untidy edges, 
but this may have to be left to our grandchildren. In the meantime, 
we must be content if we can fit some bits together and get some 
indication of what kind of pattern it is. 


That is the object of the present paper. We have made some | 


hypotheses which seem to us to fit together some of the facts of 
parapsychology and which also seem to make it possible to fit them 
into the pattern of the more orthodox sciences of psychology and 


1 This is a digest of the original article of the same title in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research, Part 174, Vol. 48, December, 1947. 
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physiology although not without some change in the existing pattern 
of these. We make no claim to have proved the truth of the 
hypotheses we have put forward; rather we have tried to suggest 
grounds for supposing that they are not altogether wrong. It seems 
to us that we have some inkling of the kind of shape the pattern is 
going to take. We may not succeed in expressing this sufficiently 
clearly to create conviction or even understanding. We may be 
wrong; whether or not this is so will be known by the extent to 
which our suggestions prove fruitful for future research and for 
future advances in theoretical understanding. If our hypotheses are 
unfruitful they will be forgotten. It will still have been worth while 
to have made the attempt; our failure may help others to explore 
more profitable lines of advance. 

The nature of our aim will, we hope, be sufficient explanation 
of why we have considered aspects of parapsychology other than 
those whose reality is generally regarded as sufficiently established 
by laboratory experiment. If the most rigid criteria of evidence are 
required before an alleged fact in parapsychology can be considered 
as unquestionably established, there is no reason for requiring equal 
weight of evidence before we can allow ourselves to consider how 
that alleged fact would fit into the general pattern. In trying to fit 
our jig-saw together it is necessary sometimes to try to fit in bits 
which may not belong to the pattern at all. So we have considered 
not only such respectable parapsychological facts as “extrasensory 
perception” and “‘psychokinesis” but also materializations and faith 
healing. Clearly it would be of no interest to consider such things 
unless there were considerable grounds for believing in their genuine- 
ness, but it would be absurd to refuse to consider them because not 
all parapsychologists are yet convinced of their reality. 

Let us begin by considering in the most general terms the facts 
referred to by such terms as “extrasensory perception,” “paranormal 
cognition,” “‘precognition,” etc. Normal perception can be expressed 
behavioristically (7.e., in terms of what can be observed by an out- 


*At a later point in the original article the authors extended their general 
hypothesis to accommodate the possible phenomena of materialization and faith 
ealing, not, as they say, on the assumption that these are established occurrences, 
but because there is some evidence for them which the authors feel merits con- 
sideration. We omitted this section chiefly in the interest of brevity, but partly 
also because readers of the JourNAL have had no introduction, through our pages, 
to the background evidence necessary for appraising the phenomena in question.—Ed. 
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side observer) by saying that an organism makes some response 
which is adapted to some feature of the external environment, this 
adaptation being produced by a process in the organism’s sensory 
nervous system initiated by some stimulus from the environment, 
ESP can be similarly expressed as the fact that an organism makes 
some response which is adapted to some feature of the external 
environment although there has been no sensory process in the organ- 
ism initiated by a stimulus from that feature of the environment. 
If the organism in question is that of a human being, we may 
supplement this behavioristic knowledge and discover whether or 
not he was aware of that feature in the environment to which his 
behavior showed adaptation. We find generally but not always that 
his adaptation of behavior to environmental situation was accom- 
panied by awareness in normal perception, and generally but not 
always that it was not so accompanied in extrasensory perception. 
In both cases, the fact of correspondence between behavior and en- 
vironment may be regarded as the essential one; awareness of the 
feature of the environment causing the adaptation of behavior as an 
unessential one. In ordinary speech, we might express the fact that 
the behavior of an organism showed adaptation to certain features 
of its environment by saying that it behaved “as if it were aware” 
of those elements of its environment. The fact of the organism 
behaving as if it knew a certain range of facts about the environ- 
ment can be expressed by saying that that part of the environment 
is “projected” on to the behavioral system of the organism (14). 
The sum total of these projections at any one time is what Koffka 
has called the “behavioral environment” of the organism (5). 

In such an experiment as card guessing, what is observed is the 
fact of correspondence between environment and reaction. We find, 
for example, that the subject says “cross” when the cross turns up, 
that is, a piece of his behavior appears to be determined by a fact of 
the external world. We do not necessarily or even commonly also 
find that he is aware of that projected fact; he generally does not 
know whether he gives a correct response or not. It is, therefore, 
somewhat misleading to use such a term as “paranormal cognition,” 
since “cognition” would seem to imply more than mere correspond- 
ence between behavior and fact. It implies also an awareness of the 
fact, and such awareness may or may not be present. 
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In order to avoid the misleading implications of such terms, we 
have preferred to adopt the symbol VY (psi) which, to begin with, 
has no implications except that all that it is used to cover are sup- 
posed to be processes not essentially different from one another. 
The term VY was originally used by us to cover such processes as 
telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, etc. One reason for adopting 
this single symbol for a number of processes that had previously 
been known by different names was to suggest that these were not 
essentially different processes only united by the fact that they were 
“paranormal” (i.¢., inexplicable on current theories of the psychol- 
ogy of cognition) but that they might be different aspects of a single 
process in which the organism was guided by environmental events 
not known by ordinary perceptual processes. The different names 
for ‘paranormal’ cognitive processes were regarded by us not as 
indicating essentially different processes but as distinguishing differ- 
ent situations in which the one process might be manifested—e.g., 
presence or absence of knowledge in some other person’s mind of 
what is cognized, and present or future happening of the event cog- 
nized. After the publication of the American work on psychokinesis 
(11) we extended our use of the term ¥ to include this also and we 
distinguished the motor aspect of ‘Y (PK) from its cognitive aspect 
(ESP) (14). This extension, of course, also implies the hypothesis 
that PK and ESP may not be essentially different processes but 
different aspects of one process. Professor Rhine has now expressed 
acceptance of this hypothesis (7). 

It seems convenient to make a further modification in this 
terminology which will both bring ESP and PK under one generic 
term and also distinguish them as different kinds of process of the 
same general class. We, therefore, propose to use the symbol Vy 
(psi-gamma) for the cognitive psi process (extrasensory perception 
or paranormal cognition) and V, (psi-kappa) for the motor psi 
process (or psychokinesis ). 

Both Vy and V, are generally regarded as abnormal processes 
found to a marked extent in only a few people and perhaps to a 
negligibly small extent in a large number of people. We wish to 
suggest, however, that these are merely unusual forms of processes 
which are themselves usual and commonplace, and that in their usual 
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and commonplace form, they are to be found as elements in the 
normal processes of perception and motor activity. 

In normal sensory perception, there is complete material causal 
continuity from the light waves or other form of energy passing 
from the object to the sense organ of the organism, through the 
physical and chemical processes in the sense organ and the electro- 
chemical field processes of the conducting system of neurons, to the 
resulting excitation in the sensory part of the cerebral cortex. But 
here there is something which appears to be other than a new link 
in a chain of material events: the production by a material process 
in the cerebral cortex of a conscious mental event. The same situ- 
ation arises on the motor side where material causal continuity is 
complete except for the translation of the conscious mental event of 
volition into the material changes in the motor area of the cerebral 
cortex which are the material cause of a willed action. 

The hypothesis we wish to suggest is that, in normal thinking 
and perceiving I am in the same sort of relation to what is going 
on in the sensory part of my brain and nervous system as that of the 
successful clairvoyant to some external event, and that this relation 
is established by the same means (i.e., by Vy). 

It would be simpler but obviously incorrect to try to express this 
by saying: “In ordinary thinking and perceiving, I know what is 
going on in my brain and nervous system by the same means as 
that by which the successful clairvoyant knows some external event.” 
This will not do because in ordinary thinking and perceiving, | 


obviously do not know what is going on in my brain and nervous | 


system. When I perceive an external event, I do not perceive any 
physico-chemical processes that may be taking place in my brain. 
Yet these form one of the causal links in the total process of per- 
ception; in the linked chain of causes between the external event 
and the perception of that event, the physico-chemical processes of 
the brain are generally considered to be the immediate causal an- 
cestors of the mental event of perception. 

That the relation between me and the physico-chemical processes 
in my brain is not that of knowing may appear at first sight to be 
a difference between this relation and that of the successful clait- 
voyant to the external event since we are inclined to say that the 
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dairvoyant knows the external event. What we discover in a suc- 
cessful experiment in clairvoyance is, however, as has already been 
pointed out, not that the clairvoyant knows an external event but 
that some verbal or other behavior response of his corresponds to the 
external event. He is, for example, guessing through an ESP pack. 
When the card turned up is a rectangle, he says “rectangle” or 
points to the pile of cards with a rectangle displayed above it. In 
spontaneous cases also, the immediately observable fact is a cor- 
respondence between his behavior and some external event. The 
external event seems to be a causal ancestor of his reaction without 
the usual intermediate links of stimulus and stimulation of the sense 
organ. Whether it is the immediate causal ancestor of the response 
or whether there is here too a projection of the external event on 
the sensory parts of the brain, is a question on which we cannot, of 
course, have any direct evidence. We are assuming that there is no 
such brain process in clairvoyance and that the relation of the per- 
cipient to the external event is the same as that of the percipient to 
his brain processes in normal (sensory) perception. 

We are hampered in the attempt to express this idea clearly by 
the fact that we have no word in ordinary speech to express the 
relation between me and my brain processes in normal perception. 
We have the word “cognition” for the relation between me and the 
external event, but it would obviously be an error to use this word 
for the relation between me and the corresponding brain processes. 
Let us then call this the y relation. Since it is not always convenient 
to use a technical vocabulary, we can express the same idea in more 
ordinary speech by saying that in ordinary perception I am informed 
of the external event by the perceptual brain processes. 

We suggest also that there is a similar identity of relation in 
normal motor control of the body on the one hand and the “para- 
normal” process of psychokinesis on the other. Our second hy- 
pothesis is: J control the activity of my nervous system (and so 
indirectly control such activities as the movements of my body and 
the course of my thinking) by the same means as that by which the 
successful psychokinetic subject controls the fall of the dice or other 
object (1.e., by Y,.). 

Here also we may note that, just as the activity of the nervous 
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system is not itself cognized in normal perception, so also in normal 
bodily activity the brain processes leading to action are not them- 
selves willed. We will to move our arm, not to initiate the physico- 
chemical processes in the motor area of the brain which start the 
arm movement. In this case no difficulty is created for the verbal 
fermulation of the hypothesis since the phrase “I control’’ used of 
my relation to the activity of the nervous system is not likely to be 
misunderstood as implying that these are directly the objects of 
volition. 

The experimental investigation of psychokinesis has so far been 
confined to studying its effects on relatively large bodies and not on 
systems of the order of size of a body cell. The primary reason for 
this limitation has no doubt been the practical one of the great diffi- 
culty of eliminating disturbing factors in studying effects on such 
small systems. If, however, the effect exists, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the ideal mechanism for studying it would be one in 
which very minute forces could start processes in systems of small 
size, which processes could act as triggers for subsequent processes 
involving sufficiently large forces to be easily observable. If indeed 
a physicist could construct for us a mechanism in which there were 
delicately balanced systems of very small size, which balance could 
be upset by small forces yet was protected from being upset by 
small forces accidentally impinging from outside, and if, moreover, 
any change in these small systems could be automatically magnified 
to a large energy change in some larger system, then we might hope 
to have the ideal mechanism for the experimental demonstration of 
psychokinesis. We have not succeeded in devising such a mechanism 
for our laboratories. We suggest that the brain is such a mechanism: 
that in its motor aspect it is a mechanism perfected by evolution not 
only for distributing impulses received from the sensory system but 
also for translating by ‘¥, my intentions and volitions into action. 

We have so far used the term “I” in order to defer decision as 
to what general term shall be used to cover “I,” “you’ and “he” in 
the same sense. Interactionists have very often spoken of the “mind” 
controlling the body, but this word will not do for our purpose. The 
word “mind” is not now most generally used for that which thinks 
and decides but rather for the whole system of thoughts, memories, 
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decisions, etc. Moreover, the common use of the phrases ‘my 
mind,” “your mind,” etc., implies that the word mind is used in 
some Other sense than that of “me” and “you.’’ The second objec- 
tion applies equally to “‘self’’ as the general term for the “I” in the 
formulation of our hypothesis. The word which best expresses our 
meaning is undoubtedly “soul,” and our hypothesis could be ex- 
pressed as that the soul is in cognitive relation with what goes on 
in the sensory part of the nervous system by Vy and controls the 
motor part of the nervous system by V,. 

The main objection to the use of “soul” in this connection is 
that this term also has an already existing connotation and that 
some part of this connotation may not be what is required for the 
present purpose. It seems better, therefore, as in the case of Y, to 
use a mere symbol whose connotation will be supplied subsequently 
by the observed facts. 

We have used the Greek alphabet to supply symbols for the 
processes of parapsychology. Since, however, we are now dealing 
with something of a different order, a postulated entity and not a 
process, it seems convenient to make this difference by using a sym- 
bol drawn from another alphabet, and we suggest for this purpose 
the Hebrew letter gy (Shin). The statement, therefore, that Shin 
isin relation with the sensory part of the brain and nervous system 
by means of ‘Wy and that Shin controls by VY, the motor part of the 
nervous system, is the generalized form of the suggestion already 
made: that I am in relation with the sensory part of my brain and 
nervous system by means of Wy, etc. 

What is suggested may be expressed in other words. We sup- 
pose that what is unusual about extrasensory perception and psycho- 
kinesis is not that they are processes abnormal in themselves, but 
that they are exosomatic forms of processes which are normally 
endosomatic. 

The supposed relationship of perceptual awareness with clair- 
voyance and of volition with psychokinesis can perhaps be made 
more clear by means of a diagram (Fig. 1). The upper circle 
represents Shin (i.¢., that which perceives and wills). The central 
oblong represents the nervous system which is divided by a line in the 
middle into the motor part of the nervous system (M.N.S.) and 
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the sensory part of the nervous system (S.N.S.). The circle below 
represents the external object which is being perceived or acted upon. 
The object sends light waves or other sensory stimuli which act on 
the sensory part of the nervous system. These are represented by 
the right hand half of the area between Object and Nervous System, 


while the left hand half of this area represents muscular action or | 


other physical means by which the organism acts on the object. The 
areas which connect Shin with M.N.S. and S.N.S. represent 
respectively the postulated normal processes of V, and Vy by which 
we suppose Shin to control the activity of the motor part of the 
nervous system and to be informed by processes in the sensory part of 
the nervous system. The parts of the ¥, and Vy areas which pass out- 
side the area representing the nervous system and directly connect 
the circles representing Shin and the object, represent the postulated 
“paranormal” Y processes of psychokinesis and extrasensory per 
ception by means of which we suppose that direct relations are estab- 
lished between Shin and the object without the intervention of the 
nervous system. 
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While the diagram shows (for the sake of simplicity) only the 
postulated Shin activity of one individual, we do not mean to imply 
that, in an experimental situation in which an experimental subject 
is showing successful extrasensory perception or psychokinesis, the 
situation is adequately represented in such a simple manner. The 
experimenter may also be parapsychologically cognizing the object 
or influencing it by , and there may be telepathic interaction in 
either or both directions between Shin and nervous system of the 
kinds shown in later diagrams. 

One reason for preferring to use the symbol for Shin rather than 
the word “soul” for that which is postulated to be in cognitive 
relationship with the organism and in motor control of it, is in order 
that we may not, by our choice of a name, prejudge any empirical 
questions which may later arise in connection with it. We are trying 
not to imply any opinion as to whether Shin ceases to exist at the 
time of death, whether if it survives death it is or is not still asso- 
ciated with an organism of some kind, whether it is peculiar to 
human organisms, whether it is simple or structured, changeless or 
changeable, separate or part of a larger whole. These questions 
are, no doubt, important and will go on being discussed. For us to 
express any opinion on them now would be, from the point of view 


of the present paper, an irrelevancy. 


No doubt, the use of the term “Shin,” like the use of “psi,” 
does also imply a theory. As the use of “psi” implies that “telep- 
athy,” “clairvoyance,” “precognition,” etc., are all names for the 
same process occurring in different situations, so the use of the term 
“Shin” implies the rejection of the generally accepted view of the 
mind-body problem of the orthodox biologist, psychologist, and 
physiologist. This is the view that consciousness is “how the organ- 
ism experiences the (i.¢., its own) brain happenings” (15). Reject- 
ing the idea of a conscious being as “a ‘soul’ imprisoned in a ‘body’ ” 
(15) it regards a conscious being as “on the contrary, a portion of 
the stuff of reality organized so that it is intensely conscious” (15). 
To all those who have been trained in the orthodox schools of 
biological psychology and physiology, any kind of soul theory is 
repugnant as a backward step in thought. It does not, however, 
appear likely that the current orthodoxy of biological psychology 
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and physiology can assimilate the facts of parapsychology without 
drastic reconstruction of its mind-body theory. It seems, therefore, 
to be an adventure in thought worth taking to discard our prejudice 
against soul theories and to consider whether the adoption of a 
theory of this type may not be the step necessary to make it possible 
to fit into the same theoretical framework the ‘normal’ facts of 
scientific psychology and physiology and those “paranormal” facts 
which parapsychology compels us to recognize. 

The plausibility of the hypotheses we are suggesting depends in 
part on the extent to which “paranormal” Vy and V, resemble the 
normal interaction between Shin and nervous system in perception 
and motor activity respectively. Let us first consider two character- 
istics of “paranormal” Wy processes—temporal displacement and 
symbolism—in which it appears at first sight that they differ from 
the processes of normal perception. 

It was found by Whately Carington (3) and subsequently con- 
firmed by Soal (12) that there may be a temporal displacement in 
extrasensory perception, commonly taking the form of reacting toa 
future event when a present event is the one aimed at. There is 
also a feature of the y relation of Shin with our nervous systems 
which may be considered to be of the nature of temporal displace- 
ment. We are not merely in this relation with what is happening 
now in our organisms but also with what has happened and with 
what is about to happen. The displacement towards the future is 
expressed by saying that we are aware not only of our present activ- 
ities but also of our “intentions.” The use of this word “intention,” 
however, with its implication of a present process, tends to make 
us overlook the fact that what is known is a future event of the 
organism. In some cases at any rate, the fact of intending may be 
more correctly expressed by saying that Shin is in the y relationship 
not only with present events in the organism but also with those of 
its near future. The relation of Shin with the processes of the 
nervous system may, therefore, resemble extrasensory perception in 
showing temporal displacement. It is also, of course, possible that 
memory may not always be (as supposed in current psychology) 
conditioned by present “traces” in the nervous system but may some- 
times be a postcognitive ¥ relation with past states of the nervous 
system or directly with past events themselves. 
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Another characteristic of Vy is that the cognition is not in general 
of the characteristics of the object cognized (as these characteristics 
appear to normal perception) but of something which is a substitute 
for this object, that is, some symbol of it. This symbolic character 
of Vy is obscured in card guessing experiments as ordinarily per- 
formed, since the test of success is exact correspondence between the 
guess and the object. In spontaneous Vy phenomena, however, sym- 
bolic representation is very common, e.g., in dreams and when 
psychics cognize events present or future in the form of a visual 
symbol which needs interpretation. Although we may regard nor- 
mal perception as in a sense representative of the external object, 
it is not a representation of the physico-chemical processes in the 
central nervous system which are its immediate causal ancestors. In 
asense then the percept may be regarded as a symbol of these events 
as the paranormal Vy process may be a symbol of the external object 
or event cognized. 

These are respects in which normal perceptual processes may be 
considered to resemble the paranormal Vy processes, or, at any rate, 
to differ from them less than may appear at first sight. We must 
also consider a respect in which the laws of normal perceptual and 
volitional processes seem to be in sharp contrast with those of para- 
normal Vy and ¥, This is the curious fact, often noted by experi- 
menters, that effort to cognize in ESP and effort to control the die 
in PK experiments is generally ineffective and tends even to reduce 
the rate of scoring. The most effective condition seems to be one 
in which the subject of the experiment retains a relatively casual 
attitude towards his successes, and one of the factors causing decline 
in successive experimentation may be that the subject begins to care 
too much about succeeding and intensifies his effort with consequent 
falling-off of score. But voluntary effort to cognize and to act fa- 
vors successful normal cognition and effective normal action, and 
(within limits) success and effectiveness are increased as effort is 
intensified. These facts suggest that the effect of effort may be to 
direct into the normal channels of being informed through the 
processes of the sensory nervous system and of control of the motor 
nervous system, and consequently away from the paranormal chan- 
nels of direct interaction between Shin and object. 
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There is less evidence that intensity of volitional effort has a bad 
effect on success in psychokinetic experiments although this is the 
impression of some experimenters in this subject. A playful attitude 
towards the experiments rather than one of serious intensity has 
been reported by Rhine to be most favorable to success (9). One 
may be led to suppose the opposite by the fact that instructions to the 
subject are commonly that he should “will’’ the dice to fall in the 
required ways. It must not, however, be lost sight of that there 
seems to be no experimental evidence that this ‘‘willing’”’ is a neces. 


sary condition for success or even a favorable condition. The in- 


tention that the dice should fall in a certain way may be all that is 
required. It may even be that any way of drawing attention to a 
certain die face (e.g., by counting the number of times it fell up- 
wards while ignoring the others) might be sufficient to determine 
the PK reaction. These are matters for experimental inquiry; we 
cannot assume that “willing’’ is the cause of the reaction merely 
because subjects are often instructed to “will.” Plainly the instruc- 
tion does not inhibit the reaction; there is no evidence that it helps 
it and some reason to suppose that strong volitional effort is unfav- 
orable to success in psychokinesis. 

If it is the case that effort directed towards V success tends to 
prevent success, this may be simply explained if we suppose that 
voluntary effort directs the VV activity to its normal channel of 
communication with the nervous system. We may note that to 
direct subjects in ‘¥ experiments not to try hard is merely a negative 
direction. It tells them one thing not to do; it does not tell them 
what they ought to do. If there were any way of giving them a 
positive direction, of telling them what attitude they should adopt to 
get ‘V success, we should have solved one of the principal experi- 
mental difficulties in parapsychology. Perhaps those subjects who 
show consistently positive results in YW experiments (the “psychics”) 
have solved this problem for themselves. They too seem to be unable 
to communicate to others the secret of their attitude. It is not to be 


expected that they could. How could any of us convey what was 
the nature of ordinary volitional effort (trying to do something in 
everyday life) to someone who did not already know how to try oF 
make an effort? 
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The diagram in Figure 1 represents in one part the direct knowl- 
edge of an external object or event by a V process. Such direct 
knowledge is ordinarily now called “clairvoyance” (or “psychometry”’ 
when the situation is such that the use of an intermediate object to 
provide linkage with what is cognized is a salient feature of the 
situation). The suggestion that this takes place by the same Vy 
process as that by which Shin is normally in relation with the proc- 
esses in the cerebral cortex in ordinary perception does not imply 
that such clairvoyant awareness is of the nature of a sensory per- 
ception obtained by extrasensory means. On our hypothesis, percep- 
tion of an object is a mode of awareness in which the brain process 
is an essential link: without that link one has a different mode of 
awareness. The differences to be expected between “paranormal” 
Y, and normal perception are, therefore, those due to the character 
imposed on normal perception by the characteristics of brain proc- 
esses and by the physical and psychological conditions under which 
normal sensory perception takes place. 

For example, what objects we see and what sounds we hear are 
primarily determined by such physical facts as the position of the 
head, the intensity of the stimuli, their distance, the presence or 
absence of screening, the fact that the stimuli reach the sense organs 
at the particular moment and not at some other time, and so forth. 
If these factors are determined in a particular way, then we must 
see and hear more or less what we do see and hear and nothing else. 
ltis not quite true that our present perceptions are wholly determined 
by such external factors since there are also internal factors referred 
to as “interest”? and “attention” which make a selection from the 
potential material of perception. The whole body of potential per- 
ceptual material is, however, determined by the above factors and if 
we know that a man is at a certain place at a certain time and we 
also know all the physical conditions of his environment and of 
himself, then we know more or less what he is perceiving. 

But these limitations are the result of the known characters of 
the sense organs and the perceptual processes; if these are short- 
circuited in “extrasensory perception” we cannot say what will be 
the limitations of the resulting cognitions. We have clearly no 
right to assume that they will be the same as the limitations of sen- 
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sory perceptions. Are we then to expect no spatial and temporal 
limitations of extrasensory perception? Clearly not, for this would 
be equivalent in practice to no extrasensory perception at all. If jn 
a card-guessing experiment, a subject’s responses were equally deter. 
mined by the order of every pack of cards in the universe whether 
past, present or future, his results would be indistinguishable from 
a series of random guesses. If success in such an experiment is 
obtained, this means that somehow the subject’s responses have been 
determined by the particular test set of cards. We may express this 
by saying that this test pack of cards has been, by some means, 
“singularized” for the subject, just as the normal perceptual field is 
singularized by the physical and other conditions of perception. 

Of the factors which may determine this singuiarization we know 
little. It appears experimentally that the intention of the experi- 
menter or of the subject that this particular pack of cards will be 
guessed may effect the necessary singularization. Both spontaneous 
cases and experimental results suggest that clairvoyant singulariza- 
tion may take place by a telepathic impulse. In some cases singular- 
ization takes place by the subject of the experiment seeing or holding 
an object which has been in physical contact with the object or per- 
son cognized. The process of V cognition is then called “psychom- 
etry,” but there seems no reason for regarding this as essentially a 
different process from other forms of clairvoyance. The necessity 
for some means of singularization is present in all ‘Vy phenomena 
and not only in those that take place under psychometric conditions. 

Let us now consider the telepathic form of ‘VY. Telepathy has 
been generally regarded either as a process of one brain acting on 
another brain or as a process of one immaterial mind communicating 
with another immaterial mind (7.e., in our terminology, one Shin 


communicating with another Shin). There is a third possibility | 
which we would suggest as a more probable explanation: that telep- | 


athy is a process of Shin acting on or being acted on by a nervous 
system other than its own. 

The first type of explanation (that which regards telepathy as an 
intercommunication between one brain and another without the 
ordinary physical means of communication through the sense of- 
gans) remains within the limits of explanation by interaction of 
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physical systems. It has, therefore, the advantage of requiring no 
radically new departure in thought. It is, however, a universally 
accepted postulate of science that for one material system to act on 
another material system, there must be a physical means of com- 
munication. Such a theory must, therefore, require the postulation 
of some unknown form of radiation to account for telepathy. For 
this there is no evidence, and, in view of the long distances over 
which telepathic communication has taken place, apparently without 
loss of effectiveness with increasing distance, the assumption must 
be regarded as highly improbable {f not definitely disproved. 

No such objection can be urged against the hypothesis of one 
mind acting on another mind if the mind is regarded as an immaterial 
entity (or, in our nomenclature, one Shin acting on another Shin). 
If there is such a process of communication, it is of a unique kind, 
and nothing can be said of the conditions under which it would be 
possible. All that can, we think, be legitimately said against it is 
that there seems no reason to postulate such a process since we can 
regard telepathy more simply as an interaction between Shin and 
another nervous system without assuming any other process of com- 
munication than those already postulated to account for normal per- 
ception and clairvoyance on the one hand and normal volitional action 
and psychokinesis on the other. 

If we regard the VY processes as the normal means by which 
Shin is informed by and maintains control of its own nervous sys- 
tem, it does not seem unlikely that, in some relatively unusual cases, 
these processes may enable Shin to be informed by or to control 
some nervous system other than its own. The process of telepathy 
would then be of essentially the same nature as the processes by 
which I am informed by my own nervous system and control my 
own actions. It would then be neither more nor less mysterious 
than these familiar normal processes. 

This type of explanation would lead to two possible kinds of 
telepathy which may be found in different cases.2 These two possi- 
bilities are shown in Figures 2 and 3. In both cases, A is the agent 
and B the percipient. In the one case, there is a cognitive process 
on the part of B—Shin B bemg in the y relationship to the processes 


P *As has also been suggested by Driesch (4) who distinguishes between 
thought-reading” (y-telepathy) and “telepathy” («-telepathy). 
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in A’s nervous system (Fig. 2). In the other, there is a motor 
process in B initiated by Shin d—Shin 4 influencing the motor part 
of B’s nervous system by Vx (Fig. 3). We may conveniently refer 
to these two kinds of telepathic process as y-telepathy and «-telepathy 
respectively. 

If telepathy is sometimes a process of the type we have called 
Y-telepathy we have an explanation of the fact, observed frequently 
from the earliest days of parapsychology, that a percipient (¢.g., 4 
medium) may report some memory of the agent of which the agent 
is not himself at the time thinking. That is, the percipient seems 
to be tapping directly the nervous system of the agent and not his 
consciousness ; he is able to become aware of latent memories of the 
agent just as the agent himself might become aware of them. This, 
we think, is an argument for regarding the process represented by 
Figure 2 as an essential part in such telepathic situations. 

Figure 3, on the other hand, seems to represent the type of 
thought transference aimed at in such an activity as the “willing 
game” in which an action determined by A is carried out by B. It 
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may also be the type of telepathy involved in cases of spontaneous 
tedepathy where a crisis in the life of A seems to be a determining 
cause of a telepathic experience of B. This may not be a Vy process 
of Shin B being informed by what is happening in the nervous sys- 
tem of A. It seems more likely that 4 is the active one, and that 
he is affecting the thought of B by Y, action on the brain processes 
o B. In other words, this seems more easily explained as 
rtelepathy. 

In the experimental situation in which A turns up a card and B 
responds with the name of that card, either type of process may be 
taking place. As has been pointed out by Rhine (10), this experi- 
mental situation also does not exclude the process commonly called 
dairvoyance which is represented in Figure 1, i.e., direct cognition 
by Shin B of the object by means of Vy, The latter possibility may, 
however, be excluded by a suitably devised experiment in which there 
isno external object to be cognized (13). It does not seem to be 
possible at present to devise an experimental situation which would 
discriminate between processes of y- and x-telepathy. The evidence 
ems to suggest that both processes may be present in telepathic 
phenomena, possibly one or other being dominant in different 
situations. 

Our suggestion implies that one form of telepathy (y-telepathy) 
is identical with clairvoyance, except for the difference that the Vy 
process is directed towards the nervous system of another person in 
the one case and towards some other external object in the other. 
If this suggestion be true, it explains the early observation of Rhine 
that those subjects who were good in telepathy tests were also good in 
dairvoyance tests to about the same degree (8). This suggests that 
the processes involved under these two conditions were essentially 
the same, as is supposed by our hypothesis. 

It should be apparent that there is nothing novel in the sugges- 
tion that there is some entity which controls the organism in volition 
and which is informed by the organism in perceptual processes. This 
Was universally believed until comparatively recent times when the 
idea of a soul or self was discarded by the physiologists and experi- 
mental psychologists, and all mental processes, including those of 
Vdition and cognition, came to be regarded as merely aspects of the 
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material processes of the organism. Indeed, so late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Braid could write: “I look upon the brain 
simply as the organ of the mind” and could equate the relation of 
the “soul and the bodily organs” to that of the musician to his musical 
instrument (2, p. 81). This way of thinking, which sounds old- 
fashioned to those whose minds are attuned to current psychological 
and physiological conceptions, was the scientific orthodoxy of a cen. 
tury ago. In this matter, we are only suggesting a return to a way 
of thinking which was at one time generally accepted. 

There is no such venerable ancestry for the other part of our 


hypothesis that extrasensory perception and psychokinesis are exoso- | 


matic examples of processes familiar to us in their endosomatic 
forms as normal perception and normal volition, respectively. _In- 
deed such a hypothesis could not have been formulated until, in 
comparatively recent times, parapsychology had demonstrated the 
reality of these “paranormal” processes. Once this reality has been 
demonstrated, the formulation of the hypothesis is an obvious step 
if we can overcome the barrier of the way of thinking which regards 
the “mind” or “soul” as a mere aspect of organic processes. In 
1943 it was suggested in an Editorial in the JouRNAL oF Parapsy- 
CHOLOGY that psychokinesis was the process by which the mind acted 


on the body (16). While doubting the appropriateness of the word | 


“mind” in this connection, for reasons already discussed, we recog- 
nize that this is essentially the same view as our suggestion that 
psychokinesis is an exosomatic form of the same ‘V, process as that 
which controls the organism in normal volition. The same idea 
with respect to the ¥, explanation of hypnotic phenomena was clearly 
suggested by F.W.H. Myers in 1886 when he wrote “perhaps when 
I attend to a thing, or will a thing, I am directing upon my own 
nervous system actually that same force which, when I direct it 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


on another man’s nervous system, is the ‘vital influence’ of mes- | 
merists, or the ‘telepathic impact’ of which Mr. Gurney and I have | 


said so much”’ (6). 


A further consequence of the views sketched here is that we 


‘This may also have been in the mind of Barrett when he wrote in 1886: 
“mind, occasionally and unconsciously, can exert a direct influence upon lifeless 
matter. Upon the living organized matter of the brain mind can and does act, 1. 
if we admit mind apart from matter” (1). 
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become doubtful of the appropriateness of the implications of the 
word “paranormal” for such facts as ESP and PK. We are sug- 
gesting that they are examples of processes which are themselves 
normal and indeed familiar, but occurring in other than the familiar 
situation. They may be no more “paranormal” than the facts fol- 
lowing from Einstein’s theory of relativity. Physicists do not regard 
the Newtonian laws of motion as “normal”’ and those motion and 
gravitation effects which follow the principles of relativity as para- 
normal ; they regard the Newtonian principles as a special case of a 
more general set of principles which includes also the relativity 
phenomena. This special case happens to be more familiar than the 
exceptions to it because most observable phenomena of movement 
occur within the limits of velocity for which Newtonian principles 
are approximately true. If we had been born in a universe in which 
all velocities of bodies were near that of light, then the Einstein 
laws would have been the familiar ones. 

Similarly most facts of cognition and volition occur under the 
limiting condition that the VY interaction between Shin and the mate- 
rial world is restricted to that part of the material world which is 
the nervous system of the organism. This limitation also may be 
an accidental circumstance of the world in which we live. We 
might have lived in a world in which the V action of Shin was not 
commonly so limited. Then what we now call “paranormal” cog- 
nition and ‘‘paranormal” movements of objects would be as familiar 
as they are now uncommon. If the means of interaction between 
Shin and the material world is, as we have suggested, the same for 
its endosomatic forms, the contrast between these is between proc- 
esses that are usual and those that are unusual, not between those 
that are normal and those that are in any sense not-normal. 
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MINOR ARTICLES 


A FURTHER STUDY OF ESP AND INTELLIGENCE 


By Betty M. HumpHrey 





ABSTRACT: In attempting to correlate psi with personality characteristics, 
experimenters are handicapped by the instability of the psi capacity. In an 
effort to achieve a more reliable measure of psi for correlation with intelli- 
gence ratings, Dr. Humphrey selected, as perhaps the best estimate of the 
subject’s psi ability, that block of ten successive runs which achieved a higher 
average run score than any other such block of the subject’s data. Three 
previously reported series were re-analyzed on this basis. Two series, which 
offered a relatively small amount of data for this purpose, showed small posi- 
tive correlations which were not significant. In the series which offered the 
most suitable data for such a study, the coefficients were all significantly 
positive and much larger than those obtained when the subjects’ intelligence 
scores were correlated with the score averages for their entire data.—Ed. 





A CONCERTED effort is being made at present in parapsychology to 
discover the personality characteristics of the high-scoring and low- 
scoring subjects in psi tests. Subjects’ scores in psi tests have been 
correlated with intelligence test ratings, personality questionnaire 
ratings, interest patterns, and ratings obtained from several projec- 
tive techniques. 

One of the difficulties confronting investigators working in this 
line of research is that of determining what constitutes an adequate 
test of psi. The results of a given subject in any psi test are notably 
unreliable. A subject may obtain a high average score on tests 
given one day and may obtain below “chance” scores on similar tests 
given the next day. This unreliability of psi as measured by current 
techniques greatly increases the difficulties involved in the psi- 
personality correlations research. If psi itself is unreliable in our 
present tests, how can we hope to find personality measures that are 
consistently correlated with psi test scores? It actually seems rather 
surprising that we have been able to find the small positive correla- 
tions that we have. For example, two of five series analyzed in one 
research’ showed significantly positive, although small, correlations 
between ESP test scores and intelligence test ratings. If we could 


‘Humphrey, B. M. ESP and intelligence. J. Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 7-16. 
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obtain a better estimate of psi performance, might not a different 
picture be obtained in these correlation researches ? 

Granting that psi performance depends upon many subtle, uncon- 
trolled, and perhaps intangible, factors (such as the subject’s and 
even the experimenter’s mood of the moment, their health, etc.), 
may we not take the view that the best estimate of a subject’s per- 
formance is the highest average run score he is able to achieve on 
any block of a given number of runs out of several such blocks 
of runs made on different days? For example, if a subject makes a 
total of one hundred ESP card runs, calling ten decks a day on ten 
different days, could we not consider that the highest average score 
is most representative of the upper limits of that sub ject’s ESP abil. 
ity under the existing experimental conditions ? 

Following this line of reasoning, I decided to go back over the 
data of that earlier report on correlations of ESP scores and intel- 
ligence test ratings* and correlate the subjects’ “best’’ scores with 
their intelligence test ratings. 

This study could be made on only three of the five series reported 
earlier since they were the only ones in which most subjects par- 
ticipated in more than one session. The three series were: the Earl- 
ham College Series I, in which each subject made ten runs a session 
for ten sessions on different days ; Earlham College Series IT, in which 
each subject made ten runs a session for five sessions on different 
days; and the Price-Pratt Series, in which the subject made an 
unequal number of runs for an unequal number of sessions. 

In the first two series the average run score of the highest ten- 
run block of data for each subject was correlated with his intelligence 
test rating. For the Price-Pratt Series, the average run score for 
the best session of each subject was used in the correlation. In this 
last series the correlations were made only for those subjects who 
had participated in more than one session. 

The intelligence test ratings used in this research were those dis- 
cussed in the report mentioned above. For the subjects in Earlham 
College Series I, the college files provided the percentile rank of each 
subject on the American Council on Education (A.C.E.) Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Freshmen, 1937 edition. For Earl 


® Ibid. 
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ham College Series II, the A.C.E. Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen, 1939 edition, was administered by the experi- 
menter so that it was possible to obtain for each ‘subject a gross 
score (which is said to indicate “roughly the mental alertness of a 
student”), the L-score (or linguistic ability score, which has been 
found to be “indicative of general academic ability”), and the 
()-score (quantitative ability, or ability to think in mathematical 
terms). For the Price-Pratt Series, with orphanage children, 
LQ.’s based on the Stanford-Binet Scale were obtained from the 
institution office. 

In the previous report, in which the average run scores of the 
total results of each subject were used in the correlation, the follow- 
ing correlation coefficients* were obtained for the three series men- 
tioned above : 


Intelligence 
Series Test N r P 

Earlham, Series I A.C.E. (1937) 13 +.27  Insig. 
Earlham, Series II A.C.E. (1939) 

L-score 33 +.43 Ol 

Q-score 33 +.09 Insig. 

Gross score 33 +.34 Insig. (.05) 
Price-Pratt Stanford-Binet 26 +48 01 


Now using the “highest” average run score for each subject as 
defined above, we find the following correlation coefficients : 


Intelligence 
Series Test N r P 
Earlham, Series I A.C.E. (1937) 13 +.19 Insig. 
Earlham, Series II A.C.E. (1939) 
L-score 33 +.64 <.01 
Q-score 33 +49 <.01 
Gross score 33 +65 <.01 
Price-Pratt Stanford-Binet 18 +.47 05 


The main difference between the two sets of coefficients is that 
in the series which offers the best data for the correlation study (the 
sties with the largest number of subjects and with the more nearly 
similar conditions for all sessions), the coefficients are all signif- 


*All correlation coefficients cited were obtained by Pearson’s product-moment 
lethod. The test of correlation that was used was the “t” test for a significant 
difference from zero, which is equivalent to a test of regression. 
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icantly positive and are much larger than those coefficients obtained 
when the average score of all of each subject’s total results was used. 
In this series, Earlham College II, both the L-scores and the 
Q-scores show a positive correlation with the subjects’ “‘best” ESP 
scores. (Naturally the gross score is similarly correlated since it is 
composed of the other two scores. ) 

In this second Earlham series the results of two German refugee 
students are included. These students had only recently arrived in 
this country at the time of taking the examination and were not very 
familiar with the language. Therefore, a truer picture of the rela- 
tionship between these intelligence test scores and ESP may perhaps 
be gained if we exclude these subjects from the correlation. With- 
out them, the coefficients for the second Earlham series are: 


N r Pp 
L-score 31 +72 <.01 
Q-score 31 +.51 <.01 


Gross score 31 +.70 <.01 


The coefficient for the first Earlham series is small and positive 


but there are too few cases involved to reach the .01 level of signif- | 


icance. The Price-Pratt Series gave a coefficient which has a prob- 
ability of less than .05. Because of the different conditions obtaining 
for the subjects in this series, it was perhaps unwise to include it 
at all in such a study. Some subjects did one run in a session while 
others may have done up to 20 runs; some subjects were tested 
under different conditions of experimenter-subject relationship—that 
is, in some tests the experimenter made an attempt to be sociable 
with the subject before and during the tests, while in others the 
experimenter took a business-like attitude which left no time for 
conversation. 

In the one series in which there was an adequate number of sub- 


jects for the correlation analysis and in which the conditions for | 


each subject were most comparable, then, we find a significant cor- 
relation of intelligence test rating and the “best estimate’ of the sub- 
jects’ ESP scores. This finding allows for the possibility that the 
more intelligent individuals have better ESP ability and that thos 
subjects in the higher range of intellectual ability merely adjust t0 
the ESP test situation better and understand their task better thas 
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subjects in the lower intelligence range. ESP, after all, is partly 
judgmental in nature since it involves cognitive discrimination. In- 
telligence tests afford a measure of general judgmental ability. The 
finding of correlations between ESP performance and intelligence 
ratings suggests the possibility that ESP success may be the result 
of the combined effect of a general intelligence factor and a special 
ability which compares with a sensory receptor system. 

The fact that the increased coefficients were obtained when the 
highest block of scores of each subject were used also suggests that 
such a measure of ESP (or PK) may be profitable to use in further 
researches involving personality characteristics. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 











BOOK REVIEWS 


MIND TO MINp, by René Warcollier. New York: Creative Age | 


Press, 1948. Pp. 83. $2.50. 


This is much more than a book presenting evidence for telepathy: 


in it, Mr. Warcollier attempts to analyze the telepathic process in | 


terms of psychological laws applicable also to other better under. 
stood psychological phenomena. In this revised and carefully edited 
lecture, delivered first in 1946 at the Sorbonne, Mr. Warcollier pre- 
sents a provocative analysis of his own careful observations of telep- 
athy, made over a period of nearly forty years. He makes no effort 
systematically to review the work of others in the field, nor is he 
concerned to offer this book as evidence of the existence of telepathy. 
He simply assumes telepathy and then attempts to analyze what 
actually happens in the telepathic communication of drawings, de- 
scribing this behavior in terms of more widely applicable laws. His 
book is richly illustrated with reproductions from his experiments, 


presenting for comparison the drawings of agent and percipient. | 


One may judge for oneself the verity of his analyses of the 
phenomena. 

Placing his emphasis upon the psychological experience of the 
percipient rather than upon the behavior of the agent, he postulates 
that in the subconscious mind of the percipient a sort of latent image 


is formed which is revealed to his consciousness somewhat as details | 


appear progressively on a photographic negative in a developing 
solution. The eventual impression gained by the percipient, how- 
ever, is far from a photographic image. Rather it seems to parallel 
the more usual everyday experiences of perception under inadequate 
stimulation, imperfect attention, or incomplete conceptualization 








Of greatest interest to this reviewer is Warcollier’s recognition | 


of the marked similarity between telepathic manifestations and per 
sonality manifestations as revealed in the Rorschach test : 


The percipient is not passive, but active. He is stimulated by 
such elements of the impression as form, movement, and content, 
as well as by all of the emotional associations he has at the time. . .. 
There is a similarity between a telepathic percipient and a subject in 
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the Rorschach test. ... What he sees is dependent upon the forces 

within himself... . It is possible that good or bad reception is 

related to the character structure of the percipient and to his needs 

and motivation at the particular moment. 

As in the Rorschach test, so in telepathic perception, the projection 
of movement into the image seems of primary importance. Emo- 
tional elements, likewise, are revealed in the perception of fire and 
color, though Warcollier seems to have missed the full import of 
the latter. There are tendencies for the percipient to receive the 
impression ‘‘globally” as a “pattern of relationships” with “indi- 
vidual parts jumbled and undefined”; but there is also a tendency 
toward analysis and sometimes dissociation in which there occurs “a 
kind of explosive disintegration of the parts of the image into 
space.” In the latter case, the parts may be “disguised symbolic 
forms.’” Sometimes there is a reversal of figure and ground as in 
the Rorschach space responses. Indeed the comparison between 
telepathic perception and ordinary perception, especially as the latter 
is related to personality projection, is so striking that it should be 
provocative of much research. 

Two further research vistas are opened by Warcollier’s observa- 
tions: 1. that “the student of parapsychology armed with the 
techniques of depth analysis may find the study of this class of para- 
normal experience fruitful’; and 2. that his own study of naive 
telepathic subjects yields results “extremely suggestive for studies in 
the origin of language.” 

His position can best be summarized in his own words: 

The relation between paranormal and normal perception and the 
universality of certain psychological principles strengthen my con- 


viction that we are dealing in the paranormal with natural effects, 
not with supernatural happenings. 


Dorotuy R. MARTIN 


TELEPATHY AND MepricaL Psycnotocy, by Jan Ehrenwald. (Fore- 
word by Gardner Murphy.) New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1948. Pp. 209. $3.00. 


This book is admirably suited to be an introduction to para- 
tormal phenomena. Like data from experiments in ESP, its con- 
tents have authority due to being reported by a man with scientific 
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training and professional repute. Unlike such facts, however. 
many of his examples have the human interest of spontaneous pj 
manifestations related by less creditable people. Introducing his | 
evidence for telepathy the author cites instances of reputedly suc. | 
cessful magic among primitives and thus boldly grapples with one 
of the strongest objections to parapsychology, the belief that acknowl. 
edgment of telepathy implies an acceptance of the omnipotence of 
thought. He gives examples of the occurrence of telepathy, quoting 
Murray, Warcollier, Rhine, Carington, and others. His explana. 
tion of telepathy is Freudian; that is, he believes that complexes 
passing from the preconscious to the unconscious may have telepathic | 
activity. 

The serious student long familiar with such facts will find much 
to reward him in the more speculative chapters of the book which 
follow. They are valuable as indicating the modification which 
acceptance of psi phenomena must make in theoretical concepts of 
every other branch of science. At the same time, in this reviewer's 
opinion, many of the author’s conclusions are unwarranted. Such, 
for instance, are his postulation of a “minus function’”’ for the occur- 
. rence of telepathy, of a “scatter theory” of telepathic perception, of 
the undermining by telepathy of the present practice of psychoanal- 
ysis, and of telepathic awareness as a special characteristic of certain 
types of insanity. Many of these opinions would seem to derive 
from a lack of recognition of the role of unconscious wishes and 
their repression in mental life. These theories are too important, 
though, to be dismissed with a word of disparagement and disagret- 
ment. Not only are they provocative of deep examination of the 
subjects in question, they are the fruit of much erudition and con- 
scientious thinking. They demand consideration and discussion, in 
the course of which the reader will find his understanding enhanced. 


In conclusion, one may say that the acquirement of ideas and 
facts advanced by the author is made easy and agreeable by hi 
excellent style of writing. 

GERALDINE PepErSON-KRaG, M.D. 
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VariaTiEs Op Een En MEER TuHemata [ VARIATIONS ON ONE AND 
More THEMES], by J. J. Poortman.’ Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff’s 
Uitgeversmij N. V., 1947. Pp. 210. 


This is another one of the provocative studies which reveal the 
interest and alertness of the Dutch scholars in the field of parapsy- 
chological inquiry. It is a collection of essays on various themes, all 
of which are in some way related to the main theme of the book: 
parapsychological phenomena, their possibility, their interpretation, 
and their meaning. Although this reviewer found nothing conclusive, 
these essays reveal a mind thoroughly acquainted with the back- 
ground, the material, and the possibilities of the subject and a delib- 
erate and thorough treatment of the problems. 

In the philosophical essays, the author seems to be preparing the 
ground for an approach to and justification for the study of phe- 
nomena which, until recently, were not considered proper material 
for the academic mind. He begins with a discussion of truth, which 
he finds to be circumscribed by the degree of completeness of the 
collected data and the accuracy of the drawn conclusions. Also, that 
systems are constructed by minds which, consciously or not, make a 
choice and accept or reject whatever does or does not appear to be 
usable and relative material. Complete freedom from the operation 
of this eclecticism is too much to ask of the human being today, and 
the author finds that a conscious choice is, after all, a good thing. It 
depends, he declares, upon how it operates. The synthesis must not 
be forced, but natural and evident; not paradoxical nor dogmatic, 
but consequent and liberalizing. 

In a related essay he briefly but neatly discusses the boundary 
of the essential, recognizing the necessity of choosing the least in- 
volved answer to a problem but also that of letting no pertinent fact 
or factor slip through the sieve of investigation. In another essay 
he treats the problem of causality in relation to parapsychology and 
finds that relations of future events could not be possible if the 
future had not already been, in some way, determined. He finds, 
therefore, that the much discredited theory of causality deserves 
some further consideration. 


*Dr. Poortman is a member of the staff of the Philosophy Department at the 
University of Leiden in Holland. 
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One of the discussions likely to be most interesting to the read- 
ers of this JOURNAL is the report of an investigation into the pos. 
sibility of the power of the eye. The author reviews much of the 
material on the subject, comprising reports from many individuals 
as well as experiments made under control conditions. Among the 
latter are the published results of Titchener of Cornell and Coover 
of Leland Stanford. 


The author repeated Coover’s experiments and had his results 
analyzed by Whately Carington. Instead of Coover’s thousand, the 
author reports on 89 trials. Of these, 53 were positive, a percentage 
of 59.55 as against Coover’s findings of 50.2 per cent. Poortman 
admits that his results cannot be considered as conclusive, but be- 
lieves that they do encourage further experimentation. 

There are other interesting essays in this book, and if these are 
not as directly related to the study of parapsychological phenomena 
as those here briefly touched upon, they are not too far removed 
from the subject to be out of place. 


If these “variations on one and more themes”’ do not add much 
positively new to the knowledge of parapsychology, they do repre- 
sent a definite and valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject. 


FREDERICK TEN Hoor 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS ON A RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


April 29, 1948 
To THE EpITorRs: 

Although I have been interested in the many aspects of parapsy- 
chology, my own endeavors have been limited to the very specialized 
study of the conditions surrounding the occurrence of telepathy in 
the psychoanalytic situation. These brief remarks about the future 
prospects and plans are made from this point of view. 

One of the most important problems centers about the need for 
an educational approach to psychiatrists, particularly analysts. The 
prevailing attitudes are those of apathy, skepticism, unawareness of 
the facts, and strong bias against even allowing for the possibility of 
the existence of clairvoyance and telepathy. In many instances there 
is outright denunciation, not infrequently associated with little or no 
familiarity with the subject. A brochure dealing with the subject- 
matter of parapsychology both from an historical perspective and 
also’ with the idea of presenting a cross-sectional view of modern 
research, reaching a large number of psychiatrists, might be a step 
in the right direction and stimulate a good deal of active interest. 

In terms of “psi potential,” the psychoanalytic situation is unique 
in many respects and perhaps more fruitful of results than many 
other situations where telepathy can be observed. My own subjective 
impression after several years of endeavor along these lines is that 
phenomena do occur often enough in this setting to be significant, 
and I believe that they are ripe for investigative work on a larger 
scale than has heretofore been the case. A study of psi in a clinical 
setting would have many implications for our knowledge of psycho- 
pathology and the nature of the psychoanalytic process. The unique 
and as yet unexplored role of the therapist as agent in a psi relation: 
ship, the new possibilities in dream interpretation, the interrelations 
of psi with human needs and neurotic attitudes—these are but a few 
of the problems for immediate attention. 


In line with this approach, a group of New York physicians has 
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recently formed a Medical Section of the A.S.P.R. Many of these ever 


are psychoanalysts interested in problems of telepathy. Despite the js b 
short time that the Section has been in existence, there has been an (Fre 
awakening of interest and active participation by physicians who had / wale 
previously known very little about the subject. Similar medical sec- ther 
tions might be organized around other research centers for the pur- | worl 
poses both of organizing relevant medical research and of dissemi- | 
nating information to other physicians. If a brochure such as that | gran 
mentioned above, containing a review of the history of the subject | hun 
and of the recent work at Duke and other university centers, together relat 
with a brief discussion of the relevance which parapsychology has ical 
for the fields of psychology, physics, anthropology, and medicine, and 


a carefully selected bibliography, were to reach a large body of clini 
psychiatrists, it might be a very effective method of laying the with 








groundwork for the science of medical parapsychology. and 
(Signed) Dr. Montague ULLMAN to ta 

and 

May 16, 1948 him 

Dear Proressor RHINE: tabl) 
Like Professor Broad, I feel more inclined to send you a letter | stuff 
than write an article on the matter of your ten-year program. You — 
have sent me the March issue of the JOURNAL OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY, = 
so I have a little the advantage of your contributors to the first part 
of the symposium in that I know what points they have made and = 
what are still left to be made. Dr. Ehrenwald, like myself, is a prac- self 
ticing psychiatrist; but, unlike him, I cannot consider “psychic phe- | humm 
nomena” (in the sense of manifestations of the activity of psi) as ial | 
variations of normal functioning. To me, they are normal function- 





ing, or rather, the manifestation of a normal function hitherto largely; pid 





unrecognized by science and, usually, by the percipient himself. wel 
I have already, in my small book on paranormal cognition, sug- a 
gested a reason for a more-than-passive resistance to accepting psi tak 
as a component of the human mind. The reason is the association of af 
psi with instinctive mass urges from which civilized and scientific ts 
man is trying to separate himself through a process of self-assertion ave 
and the painful evolution of mental objectivity. But I believe that a 





psi is intrinsic and present, though usually latent or unconscious, in 
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every human being; and, further, that the recognition of this fact 
is becoming an essential and integral part of psychoanalytical 
(Freudian ) or analytical-psychological (Jungian) work. As Ehren- 
wald points out, whatever advances have been made in psychotherapy, 
there is that blank which only recognition of the psi function and its 
workings can fill. 

Iam therefore going to suggest that, alongside the ten-year pro- 
gram for acadenuc parapsychology, we need a ten- (or perhaps a 
hundred-) year program of clinical parapsychology having the same 
relation to laboratory work as does clinical medicine to the physiolog- 
ical and biochemical laboratory studies on which so much of it rests. 

It is a difficult task because, unlike controlled laboratory work, 
clinical psychotherapy is dealing more with subjective values than 
with objective experiments. And any attempt to introduce controls 
and checks would usually be fatal to the therapeutic aim. One has 
to take the material offered by the patient, as it is offered, analyzing 
and trying to understand it, but without being able to cross-examine 
him as one might wish to do to establish a case. Moreover, inevi- 
tably there is material from the unconscious of the patient—such 
stuff as one gets in dreams and automatic drawing or writing— 
mixed with any genuine perception through psi channels of things 
quite external to and separate from the individual perceiving them. 

Consequently, one starts from the first with frustration in this 
matter of scientific assessment and observation. Yet, as you your- 
self point out, the knowledge of psi has such far-reaching effects on 
human behavior that it cannot be ignored as a factor in psycholog- 
ical health and disease. 

In saying this, I may be accused of placing too much importance 
on psi. But I do so because the other factors in analytical work are 
well known, whereas this one is not. Moreover, I have perhaps a 
personal bias in the matter, as I have for so long lived with psi, 
taking it for granted as a fact in much the same way as most people 
take vision as a fact without troubling about its mechanics or 
physiology. (This, be it said, is not the same thing as accepting 
what psi purports to tell one. I speak of the function, not of what 
is reported through it.) In any case, it is well to realize that the 
laboratory researches into psi are not discovering a new capacity, 
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since psi phenomena have been accepted throughout human history. 
But the great value in the laboratory work lies in the fact that it has 
established psi on a scientific basis, a thing which has never been 
done before. It was with very great surprise and delight that | 
heard Professor McDougall tell of this some fifteen years ago, be- 
cause hitherto I had had no inkling that science was seriously pre- 
pared to consider its existence, let alone to assert that “beyond 
reasonable doubt” (to use McDougall’s words) the old superstition 
was actually founded on fact. 

The laboratory work, however, has debunked a great deal, and 
it is still necessary that this process should go on, for far too many 
psychopaths attribute their troubles to psi. On the other hand, far 
too many people try to understand their psychology without realizing 
that they are confused and disturbed in their judgments by a constant 
undercurrent of unconscious or nearly unconscious psi data lacking 
in dramatic incident. These sometimes tell them that things are 
actually not what they seem on the surface, that the bland, suave 
person is in fact a hypocrite, that the person who professes to be “so 
happy” is in fact terrified of life or else badly damaged and wounded 
in his emotions, a thing very upsetting to the logical. would-be 
commonsensible person. 

This is one side of what is needed: to get people to know and 
understand and accept their “psi” pattern, if they have one; or, on 
the other hand, to make them realize that what they think they per- 
ceive through psi is in fact the product of their own mind. 

Then there are other things to be studied. One of these is, of 
course, the truth underlying the claims of prophets and witch-doctors, 
whether savage or civilized. Another is the very important question 
as to whether psi can be developed and brought under control. | 
think that this can be done, a point in which I am supported by 
Professor C. G. Jung (who classes psi under the heading of the 
intuitive function). Analytical psychology is a great help in this, 
whereas a study of Hindu yoga methods will teach a great deal more. 

Then there is the matter of right and wrong methods of develop- 
ment. I feel, myself, that any artificial method is wrong insofar as 
it tends to put dangerous stresses and strains on the subject. Thus 
I should, in principle, eliminate drugs, hypnosis, or breathing exer- 
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cises of the Hatha Yoga or Tantric schools. True, these may per- 
haps legitimately be used for experimental purposes, provided the 
subject knows the dangers, just as volunteers allowed themselves to 
be used in the interests of science and their fellow men in the study 
of Yellow Fever. But this is quite another matter from the health- 
increasing technique which leads to greater, not less, integration of 
the psyche of the patient. Here, I think, we may find that such 
writers as Patanjali will repay study. But they do an odd thing, 
because they and all other genuine yoga writings put psi where it 
belongs: that is, as part of the human equipment which develops as 
the individual develops, a means but not an end. 

And this leads on to a still further study which is highly relevant 
because of the confusion which exists even among highly skilled 
psychologists between what may be called psychic and spiritual values. 
The former are of one kind, but the latter belong to another and 
entirely different level of the human being. This takes us out of 
the realm of parapsychology into that of religious philosophy. But 
I think it must be mentioned in view of its great importance to man, 
struggling as he is against odds and difficulties perhaps heavier today 
than at any other time in history. 

Thus a vast field opens out before us, too vast it may seem to 
some. But then if we are studying the human being, one step must 
lead to another until the whole of him comes into view. And while 
the rediscovery of psi takes us away from the realms of old-fashioned 
negative materialism, it must be realized that we are only at the 
begiming. Far from seeing the end of the capabilities of man, we 
are coming to see, perhaps only now for the first time in the scien- 
tific era, what vast unexplored potentialities lie within him and how, 
instead of being a puny and weak creature crawling about the surface 
of the earth, he may indeed by virtue of his mind be actually a 
great force in the universe. 

But I am getting away from the field of science into that of 
speculation. And while much more might be said, this is not the 
place. One thing is certain, however: the foundations laid at Duke 
University are of great value already to those who, like myself, work 
in the next field, that of the clinical practice of psychology. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAURENCE J. BENDIT 
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GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
appearing in this JourNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 


A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 


AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


CALL v.: To attempt to identify by ESP a stimulus object or a mental state of 
an agent. 


CALL n.: The response described above; also the resulting selection. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 
CHANCE EXPECTATION = MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AveRAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI-SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared di- 
vided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR oF THE DIFFERENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 


DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards, five of each suit. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score 
varies from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows 
the main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to 
exclude the possibility of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 
ESP Carps: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: stat, 
circle, three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Symsots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
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EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an un- 
limited or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted 
with methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 


FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 


GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to uperate. 


HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or 
more. 


LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 


P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative fre- 
quency of a given event if chance alone were operative. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY : A division of psychology dealing with those psychical 
effects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recog- 
nized law. 


PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system 
by a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumen- 
tation. 


PRECOGNITION: Cognition of a future event which could not be known 
through rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their 
similarity to, or association with, each response ; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word 
“psychic” and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 

QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION): The distribution of hits in the record 
page (or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as 
found in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit hori- 
zontally and vertically. 
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RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 R&I 


cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the 
ber of dice thrown at the same time. 


SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 
Torat Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean sqy 
of the deviations. It is obtained from the formula V npq, in which n is ¢ 
number of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the 
probability of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 V no. of runs.) Sometis 
the SD used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores, — 
SD or THe Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the 
SD of the difference is equal to g, ¥/ 1/R, + 1/R, where g, is the SD 


of a single run and R,; and Rs are the number of the runs in the respective 
samples compared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages, 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance’ 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of } 
one test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consece 
tive group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE; A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. Common criteria are: 4 
probability value of .01 or less, or a deviation in the expected direction such 
that the critical ratio is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) | 
which the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e, 
to identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com-) 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In) 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 
Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting” 

to identify. 
TARGET Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as @ 
consequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of anoth 
person. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PR 
tests; a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 





